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Finalists in Fourth 
Science Talent Search 


ARIZONA . . . Phoenix 
Phoenix Union H.S., H. L. Royden, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA... 
Notre Dame H.S., ed J. Hodgson 


HLINOIS “ee —~ ny 
Evanst hi E. W. Parker 
Renate Mathie Kaufmann 





Harvey 
Thornton Township H.S., Geo. W. Clark 


iovunge 
Lyons Township H.S. John H. Anson 


Tro 
M y-Dewey ae H.S. 


les Orlando Reed 
Washington 
Washington Community H.S., R. L. Rich 


MICHIGAN . . . Detroit 
Cooley H.S. Edward John Walker 


missouri... pate A City 
j University City Senior 
Maynard Comnelius Michel 


NEBRASKA . . . Minden 

Minden H.S. Frederic E’John Petersen 
Valley 

Valley H.S. John Howard Wahlgren 


NEW HAMPSHIRE . . . Exeter 
Phillips Exeter Academy, K. Dwight, Jr. 


NEW JERSEY ... Newark 
Barringer H.S. Richard Henry Milburn 


NEW YORK... 
St. Agnes School 
Brooklyn 
Abraham Lincoln H.S. Saul Kravetz 
Brooklyn Technical H.S., Harold Conroy 
Manual! Training H.S., Marion C. Joswick 
Far Rockaway 
Far Rockaway H.S. Jerome Blackman 
Forest Hills 
Forest Hills H.S. 
New Rochelle 
Iona Preparatory School 

Matthew Roland Kegelman 
New Rochelle H.S. Ruth Reichart 
New York City 
Stuyvesant H.S. Edward My Kosower 
Andrew Streitwieser 
William Howard Taft H.S. 
Madeline Lenore Levy 
Roslyn Hei 


Roslyn H. 

Syracuse 

Syracuse Central H.S., David Allen Hill 
Watertown 
Watertown H.S., 

OHIO... Cleveland 
East H.S. James Charles Kauer 


Lois Lee Boochever 


Andrew M. Sessler 





Jean Carolyn Gurney 


Nancy J. Stafford 


OREGON eee Eugene 
Eugene H.S. Robert Norman Diebel 


PENNSYLVANIA .j . . Abington 


Abington Senior H.S. 
—Robert Edmund Handschumacher 


Altoona 
Altoona Senior H.S., Hans F. Weinberger 


RHODE ISLAND... Wakefield 
South Kingstown H.S., Walter M. Spink 


bay meg FY eee Columbia 
Central H. Alice Beck Dale 


VIRGINIA eee Wilton 
High Mowing School John F. Moore 


WISCONSIN ... Green Bay 
East H.S. Robert Leonard Hall 





Madison 

West Senior H.S. Ann Wingert 
Milwaukee 

Shorewood H.S. Robert MacK. Sinclair 


Neenah 
Neenah Senior H.'S. Russell Ray Ellis 









































40) more Future Scientists 


attend Science Talent Institute 


_— five days this month, 40 talented 

boys and girls are attending the 
4th Annual Science Talent Institute 
at Washington, D.C.—as guests of 
Westinghouse. 


These are the forty finalists in the 
Fourth Annual Science Talent Search 
—who have demonstrated exceptional 
scientific ability in aptitude tests and in 
science essays, in competition with thou- 
sands of high school seniors throughout 
America. 


While in Washington, these future 
scientists will be given additional tests. 
Judges will then award $2,400 Westing- 
house Grand Science Scholarships to the 
boy and girl who show the greatest 
potential scientific genius. The remain- 
ing 38 will be awarded Science Scholar- 
ships valued at $6,200. 


Moreover, the award of scholarships 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


has not been limited solely to the finalists 
who have qualified during the past 


four years. 


In addition, more than 1,000 talented 
boys and girls—who have received Honor- 
able Mentions—have been offered schol- 
arships by other sources, on the basis of 
their records in past Science Talent 
Searches. 


Westinghouse was founded upon sci- 
entific research and engineering—and 
welcomes this opportunity to aid these 
gifted young people in pursuing their 
future scientific careers. 

If you will be a high school senior this 
Fall—and are interested in science— 
write for full information about the 
Science Talent Search. 


Address: School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
(SSc-35), Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Ouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday 2:39 pm, EWT, NBC 
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Family Reunion 
of the Americas 


Inter-American Foreign Ministers Mset in Mexico 
City to Discuss War and Postwar Problems - 


FAMILY reunion has taken place recently in Mexico City. 

Like all families, the American family of nations has its 
“rich uncle,” its poor relations, a skeleton or two in the closet, 
and even its “black sheep.” Among themselves the members 
may quarrel and bicker. But let any outsider try to butt in 
and they'll all gang up against him. It’s a tough and powerful 
clan, this family of American republics. It consists of 21 
nations of the Western Hemisphere with a population of over 
280,000,000 and occupies more than twelve million square 
miles. 

The reunion, officially titled “The Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace,” was called at the invi- 
tation of the Pan American Union, with the Mexican govern- 
ment playing host. It opened on February 21 in the Jewel 
Room of the historic Chapultepec (Grasshopper Hill) Castle 
in Mexico City. 

The guests consisted of the foreign ministers of “American 
nations cooperating in the war effort,” accompanied by their 
technical aides. The biggest delegation was from the United 
States, headed by Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
It consisted of 39 accredited members, including representa- 
tives of labor, business, cultural organizations and a group 
from Congress. 

The “Black Sheep” 

These, then, are briefly the what, where, when and why 
of the Mexico City conference. More is to be said about the 
“who.” When the roll call was read only 19 of the 21 Ameri- 
can republics answered “present.” The two absentees were 
El Salvador and Argentina. Both of them were originally 
uninvited. El Salvador was excluded because its change of 
government last October was believed to have been brought 
about through Axis influence. But after an extended investi- 
gation, the U. S. State Department announced on February 
19 its decision to renew diplomatic relations with the gov- 
ernment of E] Salvador. Cuba and Mexico soon followed suit. 
The recognition accorded the Salvadorean regime made it 
possible for that country to join the Conference, after the 
inauguration of its new government on March 1. 

The case of “black sheep” Argentina is more involved. 
(See article in October 2, 1944 issue). It is her absence that 
makes this parley Inter-American instead of Pan-American. 
Because of the pro-Nazi leanings of the Farrell regime in 
Argentina, the United States recalled Ambassador Norman 
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Acme 
Family members get together. Left to right: Enrique Munoz 
Meany, Guatemala; Edward Stattinius, U. S. Secy. of State; 
Pedro Leao Velloso, Foreign Secy. of Brazil, and Adolf 
Berle, U. S. Ambassador to Brazil, meet in Mexico City. 


Armour from Buenos Aires on June 27, 1944. Our State 
Department has since then steadfastly refused to resume 
diplomatic ties with a government which, as President Roose- 
velt said on September 29, had repudiated “solemn inter- 
American obligations” and had fostered “the growth of 
Nazi-Fascist influence and the increasing application of 
Nazi-Fascist methods in . . . this hemisphere.” 

Several months ago the Argentine government asked for 
a meeting of Pan-American foreign ministers to consider the 
issue. The board of governors of the Pan American Union, 
however, stood firm in opposition to such a meeting. More 
recently, President Edelmiro Farrell’s regime, in a too-ap- 
parent bid to be re-admitted to the family fold, had taken 
some steps toward a declaration of war against Nazi Ger- 
many. 


Argentine Problem 


Although few dispute the charge that the Argentine gov- 
ernment is totalitarian and pro-Nazi, there are those who 
believe that withdrawal of recognition from the regime was 
ill-advised. Former Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
declared in a speech at Miami Beach, on February 22, that 
“the refusal to grant recognition to a government which 
comes into power in an American republic constitutes un- 
questionably an interference in the domestic affairs of that 
country.” It is for this reason that some of the Latin Ameri- 

“an countries, while deploring Argentina’s pro-Axis sym- 
pathies and actions, are nonetheless reluctant to approve the 
policy of non-recognition. They fear that this may establish 
a precedent which may some day be used against themselves. 

Liberals in the United States and abroad charge that the 
U. S. State Department has been quite willing to overlook 
anti-democratic practices in other South American countries 
so long as these governments officially cooperated with the 
United Nations 
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Be that as it may, there is no downing the fact that Argen- 
tina by her absence dominated the Inter-American Confer- 
ence. The Argentina ghost seemed to haunt the Chapultepec 
Castle. No sooner had the session opened when the Argen- 
tine problem popped up. Dr. Ceslo R. Velasquez, Paraguayan 
Ambassador to the United States, rose and requested imme- 
diate action on the Argentine case. The motion was defeated 
because it had been previously agreed that the question of 
Argentina was to be considered at the end of the proceedings. 
At that time, Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla, 
president of the conference, promised the delegates, the mat- 
ter will be thrashed out “with the greatest amplitude and 
with absolute frankness.” This merely delayed the explosive 
issue. 

The agenda (order of bisiness) as approved by the Con- 
ference was as follows: (1) the structure ef the world se- 
curity organization; (2) problems immediately connected 
with winning the war; (3) Pan-Americanism and its relations 
to a world organization; (4) postwar economic and social 
problems; (5) transition from war to peace economies; (6) 
questions of coordination; and (7) Argentina. 

This agenda, reduced to its essentials, consists of two 
phases — political and economic. Politically, the underlying 
problem is the relationship of the Western Hemisphere to 
the world system of collective security which is to be estab- 
lished at the United Nations conference opening in San Fran- 
cisco on April 25. Several of the American republics are re- 
sentful of their exclusion from the preliminary discussions at 
Dumbarton Oaks. They feel that under the present plans for 
a world-security organization not enough authority is ac- 
corded to small powers. This sentiment is also shared by a 
few European countries — Netherlands, Belgium, Norway. 


The Small Nations Speak Up 


In this hemisphere the fight is led by Chile, Mexico and 
Brazil. The Chilean delegation proposed that the member- 
ship of the Security Council be increased from eleven to fif- 
teen, with the four additional seats being set aside for the 
Latin American republics. Brazil would add a sixth perma- 
nent seat to the Security Council of the new world organi- 





Press Association 
Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla addresses the 
Inter-American Conference in the Chamber of Deputies. 









zation — presumably to be occupied by herself. It was the 
task of Secretary of State Stettinius, fresh from the Yalta 
Conference, to reconcile these demands with the decisions 
of the Big Three and fit the Pan-American countries into the 
framework of the projected world organization. 

Another political problem, perhaps not unrelated to Argen- 
tina, is the guarantee of present hemisphere boundaries 
against aggression. (Argentina recently has been spending 
heavily on armaments.) The United States delegation intro- 
duced a resolution on February 23 calling on American For- 
eign Ministers to meet annually to study situations that might 
disturb the peace in this hemisphere. It also backed Colam- 
bia’s proposal that “the security and solidarity of the Con- 
tinent is affected not only when an act of aggression is com- 
mitted against any of the American countries by a non- 
American power, but also when the act of aggression comes 
from one American State against one or more other American 
States.” On February 26, the American delegation called on 
the other American nations “to prevent the admission to this 
hemisphere, now and after the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, of war criminals or Axis or Nazi agents.” This reso- 
lution also was aimed at Argentina. 


Call for Uncle Sam 


Important as the political issues seemed, they were over- 
shadowed by the economic aspects of the Inter-American 
Conference. Uppermost in the minds of the Latin-American 
delegates -was the economic future of their countries after 
the war. These nations have geared their economies to the 
American war effort. About 80 per cent of all their present 
exports are destined for the United States. They have been 
asked by us during the war to increase their output of mir- 
erals, rubber and other products. These nations wish to know 
what will happen to them after the war is over. Will the 
United States absorb their surpluses and continue to provide 
a market for their goods? Will we help them to reconvert 
their industries to a peace-time basis, and provide them 
with credits which they will need for industrialization and to 
build up their trade? 

The problem was highlighted in the moving speech deliv- 
ered by the Mexican Foreign Minister Padilla. “In the 
Americas,” he said, “we must put an end to the Dantesque 
spectacle of men without homes, eaten away by tuberculosis, 
malaria, malnutrition, and silicosis. .. . The co-existence of 
free, prosperous peoples with slave, poor people must be 
cancelled definitely, . . . Lest a catastrophe of tremendous 
implications is invited, there is only one answer to the enor- 
mous power of abundance and distribution — the very great 
consuming power of the masses. Let us organize it in 
America.” 

Unmistakably this appeal was directed to the “rich uncle’ 
of the North. Secretary of State Stettinius promptly took his 
cue. In one of the major addresses to the Conference, be 
reassured the delegates that the United States would assist 
their countries in peace time and give them full economic 
and industrial support. ' 

The “family reunion” in Mexico City was the curtain raiset 
to the larger conference of all the United Nations to be held 
in San Francisco this Spring. By its harmony and good wil, 
it has proven that the American community of nations is ¢ 
of the strongest pillars in the structure of world peace. 
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A “Money Yardstick’ 


fo measure the value of the world’s goods 


VENTS on global battlefronts have crowded discussions 

of world trade and currency problems off the front pages. 
But the future peace of the world may depend as much on 
the solution of these problems as on military victories. In 
fact, a return to the trade “wars” of the 1930s would open 
the way for World War III. 

Widespread recognition of this fact led to the meeting at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, last summer, at which 44 
United Nations drew up an agreement to prevent future 
trade wars. Congress now is considering U. S. participation 
in this agreement, which contains: 

(1) A World Bank, to help rebuild war-torn countries, 
and (2) a Fund to stabilize world currencies — establish a 
“money yardstick” to measure the value of goods sold by 
the nations of the world. 

To understand the pros and cons of this agreement it is 
necessary to review what happened after World War IL. 
During that conflict our industries and farms had worked 
overtime supplying the warring nations with-all sorts of prod- 
ucts. When the war ended the nations of Europe owed us 
billions of dollars. We confidently expected to collect this 
money. 

But the European nations were broke. The only way they 
could obtain the gold or dollars to pay off their debt to us 
was by exporting products for sale in the United States. But 
we did not want European goods to compete with American- 
made products. So we raised our tariffs against foreign 
goods. These higher tariffs (taxes) on foreign goods increased 
their prices and kept them dut of the American market. 


Our Foreign Trade Bubble 
Our industry, however, needed foreign markets in order 


to operate at capacity. Therefore, we lent foreign nations 


money with which to buy our products. We tried to “have our 
cake and eat it too.” 

Economists now recognize that this policy was a foolish 
one. It worked only so long as we could keep on lending 
money to European nations. The Great Depression of the 
wee, put a stop to our loans, and our foreign trade bubble 
urst. 

Each nation then tried desperately to solve its “money 
problem.” Money serves as a “yardstick” to measure the 
value of goods, and as a “medium of exchange.” It acts as a 
bridge between persons who have goods to sell and those 
who want to buy. Since gold has a steady demand through- 
out the world, and an ounce of it is worth the same anywhere, 
this metal was used to measure the value of money. When 
gold serves as the backing for a nation’s money, that nation 
MARCH 
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is said to be on the “gold standard.” Paper money or cur- 
rency might be used for convenience. But in a “gold stand- 
ard” country the paper money always could be exchanged 
for gold. 

We have noted that the high U. S. tariffs had prevented 
foreign nations from trading freely with us in the 1920s and 
early 30s. We sold them more than they sold us. And in 
order to “balance their accounts” with us they had to ship 
gold here. The draining of gold from European nations made 
it increasingly difficult for them to use this metal as backing 
for their currency. They tried to solve their “money prob- 
lem” by leaving the gold standard, and sharply restricting 
their purchases of goods. : 


Goodbye Gold Standard 


The United States followed this lead and dropped the gold 
standard in 1934. In that year sellers of goods were being 
ruined by low prices, while many people were burdened by 
heavy debts. So we devalued our money — cut down the 
number of grains of gold in the dollar until it was worth 
about 59 cents in terms of foreign money. We adopted a 
“paper standard.” Our currency was still backed by gold 
but it no longer could be exchanged for gold. 

The cheaper dollar caused prices to rise a little. Why? 
Remember that the value of goods is measured in terms of 
money. Reversing this statement, we find that the value of 
a dollar is measured by how much it will buy. The 59-cent 
dollar could not buy as much, so prices went up. And since 
people’s debts were based on the old, 100-cent dollar, the 
new, cheaper dollar enabled them to pay off their debts 
more easily. 

Our 59-cent dollar also helped us compete with other 
nations that already had cheapened their money to aid their 
foreign trade. Since foreign buyers could get cheap U. S. 
dollars, they were encouraged to buy more American goods. 
But this cheapening of money (changing the “money yard- 
stick”) to gain a trade advantage hampered world trade. 

In 1936 a British-French-American agreement sought to 
establish a “money yardstick” that could be depended upon. 
And two years earlier, in 1934, we sought to reverse our 
disastrous tariff policy of the 1920s and 30s by adopting the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Under this Act we agreed 
to lower our tariffs on foreign products if other nations low- 
ered their tariffs on our products. 

But the world was too “sick” financially to be cured by 
these half-way measures. Germany, under Hitler, had taken 
the lead in trying to become independent of ether nations. 
She made substitute (ersatz) products, and imported only 
those raw materials needed for arms. 

Other nations were plagued by vast surpluses that forced 
pfices down to ruinous levels. Brazil dumped millions of 
pounds of coffee into the sea; Britain limited her output of 
textiles; the United States destroyed cotton and limited the 
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growing of wheat. And all the while millions of people in 
the world were unable to buy enough food and clothing. 


No More “War Debts” 


When the guns of World War II began to boom, the 
United States showed that it was determined to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. We recognized that the Allies would 
not be able to pay for all the supplies we were sending them. 
Therefore, in March, 1941, Congress passed the Lend-Lease 
Act. We agreed to supply materials to any country whose 
defense is considered vital to our defense. After the war we 
will accept “payment in kind or property . . . or any other 
direct or indirect benefit . . .” There will be no unpaid “war 
debts” to cause trouble. 

At the Crimea Conference in February, the Allied chiets 
indicated that it would be futile to burden a defeated Ger- 
many with a heavy war debt. Instead, they agreed that 
Germany must make payment “in kind” (goods and services) 
for the damage done in other countries. 

This time, too, the United Nations recognized that all 
countries must work together to'solve the world’s money and 
trade problems. This is what the Bretton Woods agreement 
hopes to do. 

The agreement provides, first, for a World Bank. Each 
nation will contribute a certain amount in gold and a certain 
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Committee pamphlet: ‘“What Foreign Trade Means to You." 
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amount in its own currency. The Bank could then lend up 
to 20 per cent of its funds to member nations for use in 
rebuilding war-wrecked areas and for other purposes. The 
main job of the Bank, however, would be to guarantee loans 
made by private bankers. 

For example, the Netherlands government recently bor- 
rowed 100 million dollars from New York banks. Holland 
had no difficulty getting the loan because her credit is good. 
But a country like Yugoslavia would have trouble getting a 
private loan because she is a poor risk. She could, however, 
get a loan through the Bank. 

The second provision of the agreement calls for a Fund 
to stabilize world currencies — provide a dependable “money 
yardstick” to measure the value of goods. As in the Bank, 
each member nation would contribute gold plus a share of 
its own currency. When they are short of certain currencies, 
members can berrow from. the Fund. The United States 
would contribute two and three-quarter billion dollars to 
the Fund’s total of almost nine billion dollars. 

Let us assume that Italy wants to buy $5,000 worth of 
American radios. She has a credit of $4,000 for olive oil she 
sold us, which means she is $1,000 short. Under the old 
system, Italy had two choices. She could send us gold or, if 
she lacked gold, she could decide not to bfiy the radios. 
Under the Fund, however, Italy could borrow the $1,000 
and put in $1,000 worth of liras, her own money. Backers 
of the Fund say this would stimulate trade, and prevent a 
reduction in the gold stock Italy’s needs to support her 
currency. 


The Fund — Pro and Con 


There is little opposition to the Bank. But the Fund is 
another matter. The American Bankers Association says the 
Fund’s methods are not sound. It points out, for instance, 
that the dollar is the key currency of the world. Nearly every 
country, says the ABA, is expected to want more dollars to 
buy U. S. goods than they can obtain by selling goods to us. 
Therefore, the Fund would very likely be drained. of dollars 
and be filled with the less valuable money of other nations. 

Supporters of the Fund reply if we keep our tariffs low and 

permit nations to sell goods to us, they will not have to 
borrow dollars from the Fund. In cases, however, where 
nations are temporarily short of dollars, the Fund can supply 
them. But these dollars must be paid back. Supporters of 
the Fund contend, moreover, that the only alternative is a 
return to the gold standard. But they add that the trade and 
currency “wars” of the 1930s proved that nations will aban- 
don the gold standard if they get hard up. 
, Although it opposed the Fund, the ABA report did 
recognize the need for some form of currency stabilization. 
It recommended that the Bank take over some of the duties 
of the Fund. Spokesmen for the Fund object. They explain 
that the Bretton Woods Agreement contained both the Bank 
and the Fund and, if Congress changes it, the work of the 
conference would have to be done all over again. 

In his message to Congress on the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment, President Roosevelt said that its measures may not be 
perfect, and that time may prove the necessity for change. 
But he argued that “the Fund and the Bank represent one of 
the most sound and useful proposals for international collabo- 
ration now before us. . . .” 

The nations of the world are waiting to see what Congress 
does. Meanwhile, as they study these knotty trade and cur- 
rency problems, many Americans recall the warning of 
former Secretary of State Cordell Hull: “If the goods of the 
world cannot freely cross frontiers, armies will. . . .” 
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PAN- AMERICANISM 


Herblock for NEA Service, Inc. 


A Bright Spot in a War-Torn World 


HE idea of Pan-Americanism is more than a century old: 

Pan-Americanism as an official policy is only slightly more 
than half a century old. Or, to put it comparatively, the idea 
is as old as the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, the practice older 
than the Open Door policy of 1900. So, by American stand- 
ards, Pan-Americanism is as venerable as any of the other 
major foreign policies of the United States. 

Why do we distinguish between the idea and the practice? 
For the excellent reason that the first faint beginnings of 
Pan-Americanism were not followed up. Those beginnings 
can be traced to the 1820s when the numerous Spanish 
colonies in Latin America were fighting for their independ- 
ence. Henry Clay strongly advocated United States recogni- 
tion of the independence of the Latin American states. 
Eventually he had his way. Then, with the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States announced that it would consider as an 
unfriendly act any effort on the part of European states to 
reconquer Spain’s lost colonies, or to establish new ones. 

The United States, it would seem, had emerged as the 
big brother of the Latin American States. Yet it did not 
attempt to hold that position. When Bolivar called the first 
meeting of American nations at Panama, the United States 
was invited. After long delay the mission was authorized. 
But one of the American delegates died on the way, and the 
other arrived after the conference had adjourned. 

Thereafter the Latin American states held their own con- 
ferences, in which the Unitéd States did not participate. The 
Mexican War, indeed, had inspired in most of them a deep 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


suspicion of the United States, and this suspicion was not 
allayed by the aggressive re-statement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in the 1880s and ’90s. 


Blaine and Pan-Americanism 


Meantime, the growing foreign trade of the United States 
made a closer tie-up with Latin America seem highly desir- 
able. James G. Blaine, leading Republican statesman, made 
himself spokesman for this program. Appointed Secretary of 
State by President Garfield, he issued invitations to a Pan- 
American conference in 1881. Then Garfield died, and 
Blaine’s successor revoked the invitation. 

But Blaine was to have his day. In 1889 another Republi- 
can (Benjamin Harrison) came to the presidency, and once 
more Blaine was Secretary of State. Once more, and this time 
with powerful administration support, he called a Pan- 
American Conference, which organized the Pan American 
Union. 

The primary purpose of Pan-Americanism at this time was 
commercial, and its sponsors proposed a series of treaties 
which would increase American trade at the expense of 
European. Gradually other purposes were embraced — chief 
among them the maintenance of peace and security in the 
Western Hemisphere, and the creation of a system of arbi- 
tration and conciliation. 

These considerations have been particularly important in 
the last two decades. Thus the Santiago conference of 1923 
recommended a limitation on armaments; that at Havana, in 
1928, concerned itself with the whole problem of the main- 
tenance of peace (and especially of American intervention) 
in the Western Hemisphere; that of Montevideo in 1933 ad- 
dressed itself to the settlement of the bloody Chaco War 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The rise of totalitarianism and the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War focused the interest of these conferences — both 
the general ones and the special conferences of foreign min- 
isters—on the problem of hemisphere security. In 1936 
President Roosevelt journeyed to Buenos Aires and, in effect. 
invited the Latin American nations to join the United States 
in enforcing the Monroe Doctrine. The Lima Conference of 
1938 upheld the sovereignty of all states, and the mainte- 
nance of international law. 

The following year the conference at Panama established 
a “safety belt” 300 miles wide around the American conti- 
nents. The Act of Havana of 1940 provided that any act of 
aggression by an outside nation against any one of the Ameri- 
can‘states would be regarded as an act of aggression against 
all. 

Pan-Americanism, thus, has emerged from its original 
commercial character to become essentially political and dip- 
lomatic. It has ceased to be primarily a United States policy 
and has become in reality a Pan-American policy. 
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Many retail stores were closed between 1941 and 1945 
because owners were drafted or sought better-paying war jobs. 
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Greater use of automatic processes in food manufacturing 
is expected to reduce total employment in coming years. 
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The fields with the highest weekly Pg wage generally are 
those in which labor unions have made the greatest headway. 
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FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


HE tremendous importance of food 
T esses in our national econ- 

omy is clearly indicated by the sales 
figures for 1939, the last normal busi- 
ness year. Food sales amounted to more 
than eleven billion dollars out of a total 
of 47 billion dollars for all manufactured 
goods. 

Sales ot steel and iron products, the 
nearest competitor for first place, 
amounted to five and a half billion dol- 
lars, while chemicals and related prod- 
ucts ranked third with sales of a little 
more than three and a half billion. 

Let us, for the sake of comparison, 
fix 100 as the index number for food 
production in 1935-1939. Thus we find 
that food manufacturing output in 1925 
was 85, reached 101 in 1929 and, from 
134 in 1942, rose to 145 in 1943. In 
other words we are now producing 45 
per cent over the average of 1935-39. 

At the same time the number of re- 
tail food stores grew continuously, at 
least until manpower shortages, result- 
ing from war mobilization, temporarily 
interrupted this growth. Today there 
are around 521,000 retail stores, a de- 
cline of approximately 81,500 stores. Of 
this decline, 55,000 were independent 
stores, 5,500 were chain stores, and 
21,000 were specialty shops. 


Chain Stores No Threat 


Contrary to fears that the chain store 
would be a serious threat to independ- 
ents, the number of chain units de- 
creased steadily during the prewar 
decade. In 1939 they accounted for 21.7 
per cent of total sales, whereas the in- 
dependents did 74.7 per cent of the 
business. 

“Food store sales have been running 
at more than twice the level of 1933. To 
what extent postwar sales can be main- 
tained at this high level cannot be esti- 
mated at this time. But food sales should 
continue at a fairly high level in the 
postwar period. The dollar value of 
foods sold will be increased by the 
continued development of more highly 
processed and ready-to-serve foods. The 
frozen food business is expected to ¢ 
pand tremendously. 
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No. 11 in a Series 
Postwar Careers in Ind&stry 


By Karl E. Ettinger, economist 


Continued progress in the use of 
machines and automatic processes in 
the food manufacturing industries has 
cut the number of employees in recent 
years. The food products that accounted 
for nearly a quarter of all sales of 
manufactured goods in 1939 required 
only about a tenth of all industria: work- 
ers. At the same time, 3,202,000 per 
sons worked in retail food stores. 

Inventions may tend to cut down em- 
ployment in retail trade (self-service 
equipment for frozen foods, produce, 
meats and dairy products, reduce the 
number of clerks needed). But they will 
create new jobs in maintenance, repair 
and supply, and these functions will re- 
quire better-trained workers. 


Your Own Store? 


The retail field has always been con- 
sidered by the average person to be an 
easy one in which to make good. He felt 
that if he had friends and a little money, 
it would be simple to open a store. It 
is true that storekeeping offers an op- 


portunity which is open to anyone. And 


many returning servicemen and women, 
as well as young people still in high 
school, will no doubt turn to this field. 
But before they leap they should look 
at a few facts about retail trade 

Studies of business failures show that 
a dealer entering the retail business has 
two chances out of three of lasting until 
the end of the following year, an even 
chance of lasting to the end of the third 
year. Inefficient management is the 
cause of more business failures than any 
other single cause. 

The person who hopes to make a 
career in storekeeping should take defin- 
ite training in the subjects (and there 
are many) that a storekeeper should 
know: bookkeeping, merchandising dlis- 
play, store operation, and management. 
In addition, he should be in good physi- 
cal condition (running a store is hard 
work); must be able to meet people and 
know how to handle them; and must 
get expert advice on where to locate his 
store, what merchandise to buy, in what 
quantities, and how to display it. For 
those who have the competence, retail 
trade offers a good career and satisfac- 
tion not measured entirely in terms of 
money. 








BAKERIES DURING pew. 


NUMBER of BAKERIES 


1939 | 21,888 
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TODAY 


BAKERY SALES 
1939 


18,851 


TODAY I XE f sO 
APPROX.” 2,200,000,000 


. $ 
APPROX. |,320,000,000 








Higher consumer incomes, and less baking in wartime homes, 
have brought a 40 per cent increase in total bakery sales. 








MILK & MILK PRODUCTS CONSUMPTION 
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FLUID MILK BUTTER CHEESE ICE CREAM 


1924 ——— 1943 
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The greater consumption of fluid milk is reflected in the 
recent decline in sales of butter, cheese, and ice cream. 
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MEAT& LARD CONSUMPTION IN U.S.A. 








Meat and lard consumption increased slowly from 1900 to 
1940. Since then there has been a spectacular increase. 
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Lute Pease, in Newark Evening News 


Putting the KyO in Tokyol 


On the Battlefronts 


WEST. The battle for the Ruhr, Ger- 
many’s industrial heart, is on. In the 
Rhineland Allied armies are advancing 
swiftly along a 200-mile front. Jointly 
they have accounted for some 56,000 
Nazi prisoners during the month of 
February. General H. D. G. Crerar’s 
Canadian lst Army continued to score 
gains at the northern end against heavy 
enemy resistance, driving toward the 
bridge at Wesel, which the Nazis are 
trying to keep open. Lieut. General 
W. H. Simpson’s 9th Army reached the 
Rhine ‘at Diisseldorf and Duisburg, 
where the massive Admiral Scheer 
Bridge leads into that city. General 
C. H. Hodges’ Ist Army, after days of 
ferocious fighting, reached another im- 
portant span, the Hohenzollern Bridge, 
into Cologne. To the south, the German 
defense area is wider, and General 
George Patton’s 3rd Army has taken 
Trier, vital communications center on 
the Moselle. Fierce bombing of impor- 
tant enemy centers continues, and the 
city of Dresden is reported completely 
wiped off the map. 

EAST. During a temporary “lull” in 
the drive toward Berlin the Russians are 
mopping up Nazis in other sectors of 
the Eastern Front. Heaviest fighting was 
in Pomerania, where Marshal Konstan- 
tin Rokossovsky’s 2nd White Russian 
Army reached the Baltic Sea at Koes- 
lin, midway between Danzig and Stet- 
tin. The Russian Ist Army made a 
62-mile advance in four days and 
reached the Baltic Sea at Kolberg. The 
port of Danzig is now completely cut 
off from Nazi territory. 200,000 Nazis 
are reported trapped in Pomerania. 


PACIFIC. Additional small gains 
were made by the Yanks on Iwo Jima, 
and the island is four-fifths in American 
hands, despite heavy resistance. On 
Luzon, Filipino guerillas have cleared 
the northwestern province of [locas 
Norte of the enemy. While not an im- 
portant defense sector, this part of 
Luzon does have good roads and was 
an important shore line route between 
Japanese concentrations at Aparri, north- 
ern Luzon, and points farther south. 
Americans made landings on two more 
islands in the Sibuyan Sea: Burias and 
Ticao, threatening to encircle the Jap- 
anese on Bicol Peninsula. 

American air forces in the Pacific 
have been put under command of Maj. 
General Willis H. Hale, to succeed 
Lieut. General Millard F. Harmon, miss- 
ing on a routine flight and believed lost. 


The President Reports 


Thirty-six hours after his return from 
the historic meeting at Yalta, President 
Roosevelt appeared hefore a joint ses- 
sion of Congress to give a report. The 
Crimea Conference has achieved, the 
President declared, “a good start on 
the road to a world of peace.” 

There were two purposes to the 
meeting, he told his listeners. “The first 
was to bring defeat to Germany with 
the greatest possible speed and with the 
smallest possible loss of Allied men. 
That purpose is now being carried out 
in great force. . . . The second purpose 
was to continue to build the foundation 
for an international accord which would 
bring order and security after the chaos 
of war, and would give some assurance 
of lasting peace among the nations of 
the world, Toward that goal a tremen- 
dous stride has been made.” 

Among the major political issues set- 
tled unanimously by the Big Three, 
Mr. Roosevelt listed: (1) occupation 
and control of Germany after victory; 
(2) voting procedure in the Security 
Council of the world peace organiza- 
tion; (3) problems presented by Poland 
and Yugoslavia. On all these points the 
President's address followed broadly the 
communique issued at Yalta, 

“We shall have to take the respon- 
sibility for world collaboration,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned, “or we shall 
have to bear the responsibility for an- 
other world conflict.” 


SENIOR 


Filipino Freedom 


What Happened: The Philippines are 
again under Filipino rule. On February 
27 General Douglas MacArthur, in a 
colorful ceremony in Malancanan Pal- 
ace, Manila, formally turned over civil 
control of the freed areas of the Philip- 
pine Islands to President Sergio Osmena 
and his government. 

“My country has kept the faith.” Gen- 
eral MacArthur declared. “Its soldiers 
come here as an army of free men dedi- 
cated, with vour people, to the cause 
of human liberty. . .. On behalf of my 
Government I now solemnly declare, 
Mr. President, the full powers and re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution re- 
stored to the Commonwealth. . . . Your 
country is again at liberty to pursue its 
destiny to an honored position.” 

In his reply, President Osmena asked 
the Filipino people to bow their heads 
in solemn prayer and thanks. He 
pledged prompt re-establishment of the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
government, and called upon his coun- 
trymen to “forget petty political dif- 
ferences, to bury the hatred and ani- 
mosities engendered by the struggle, 
and to obev the rule of law. justice, and 
reason.” He also expressed the hope 
that full independence would be granted 
to the Commonwealth on August of this 
year, which is the 47th anniversary of 
the landing of American forces in Ma- 
nila during the Spanish-American War. 

What’s Behind It: Philippine inde- 
pendence was set for July 4, 1946. But 
it lies within the President's discretion 
to advance this date. Whether that will 
be possible depends largely on the prog- 
ress of the war in the Pacific. 


Secretary Wallace 


What Happened: The big political 
battle of 1945, raging around the con- 
firmation of the Secretary of Commerce, 
has finally been won by Henry Agar 
Wallace. The former Vice President, 
unemployed since January 20, was con- 
firmed by a vote of 56 to 32 in the 
Senate. 

What's Behind It: The confirmation 
of Mr. Wallace came as no surprise, 
after the passage of the George bill 
which stripped the Commerce Depatt- 
ment of virtually all powers to make 
federal loans. 
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On the Diplomatic Front 


ENGLAND. A minor “rebellion” 
within Primie Minister Churchill's own 
Conservative party collapsed when the 
House of Commons, by a vote of 396 
to 25, approved the decisions reached 
at Yalta on the Polish problem. The 
vote was taken after Mr. Churchill's re- 
port on the meeting of the Big Three. 
Next day, Commons. stamped its unani- 
mous “O.K.” on all the Crimea deci- 
sions by voting confidence in the Prime 
Minister, 413 to 0. 

ROMANIA. The news blackcut in 
the Balkans imposed by Soviet censor- 
ship and the exclusion of Allied cor- 
respondents has given rise to conflicting 
reports about the widespread unrest in 
Romania. What is known—and con- 
firmed by Moscow radio— is that fol- 
lowing a series of bloody demonstrations 
and riots, the entire cabinet headed by 
Premier Nicolas Radescu resigned. The 
government had been criticized by Rus- 
sia. A new cabinet was being formed 
by the left-wing National Democratic 
Front. 

THE NETHERLANDS. After a de- 
lay of several weeks, Prime Minister 
Pieter S. Gerbrandy has finally com- 
pleted reorganization of his cabinet. 
Five new ministers were appointed, and 
these have no political affiliations. The 
complete list of ministers failed to in- 
clude members of the strong Social 
Democratic Party, whose’ criticism of 































































































































































Fitzpatrick, in St. Louis Post-Dispatoh 


Warning to the German people 


MARCH 19, 1945 








the previous cabinet brought about the 
crisis of February 8. 

ITALY. The status of Italy has been 
advanced from that of defeated enemy 
to that of trusted friend by the an- 
nouncement that the Allied Military 
Commission has given up most of its 
control over the freed areas. Henceforth, 
the Italian government has full power 
over its foreign affairs and internal rule. 


France on the Fence 


What Happened: France will not join 
the “sponsoring powers” — the United 
States, Britain, Russia and China — of 
the United Nations’ San Francisco con- 
ference on April 25. The deadline for 
her acceptance of the offer made by the 
Big Three at the Crimea Conference 
has passed without word from the 
French government. Indications are, 
however, that a French delegation will 
be at San Francisco. 

_. Meanwhile, a lend-lease agreement 
has been signed between the United 
States and France, which will furnish 


. France goods and equipment not only 


for war purposes but for postwar recon- 
struction. 

What’s Behind It: These develop- 
ments indicate that the recent strain in 
Franco-American relations has been 


eased slightly. 


Men Wanted! 


What Happened: Wanted: 1,600,000 
more men for the services and for war- 
connected industry. This is no adver- 
tisement; it is an urgent appeal by Un- 
der-Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son. If the war is to end rapidly and 
with the fevvest possible casualties, he 
declared, we must secure, in the first 
six months of this year, 900,000 more 
men for Army and Navy, 700,000 new 
workers for war industries. 

In New Bedford, Mass., meanwhile, 
the War Manpower Commission’s plan 
for shifting labor was put to the test for 
the first time when 28 textile workers 
refused to accept transfers to more es- 
sential jobs in a local tire cord plant. 

What’s Behind It: Manpower short- 
age in war industries is still the main 
problem on the home front. Its serious- 
ness was seen anew in the recent an- 
nouncement by the War Production 
Board that the output of munitions in 
January dropped below the fixed quota. 
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The most popular man in the world 


Old Ceiling — New Floor 


What Happened: The public members 
of the National War Labor Board, in a 
report which took close to a year to 
prepare, informed President Roosevelt 
that wages on the average had risen 
higher than prices and that no upward 
revision in the “Little Steel” formula 
was justified at this time. (The formula 
limits general wage increases to 15 per 
cent above the basé rates of January 1, 
1941). However, WLB authorized its 
regional boards to permit payment of a 
55-cent minimum hourly wage to some 
substandard groups, principally in the 
textile, lumber, and related industries; 
in Southern railroads; and in service 
trades. (Minimum was 50 cents.) 

What's Behind It: Labor’s complaint 
is that the cost of living has risen con- 
siderably above the 15 per cent pro- 
vided in the “Little Steel” formula. (Of- 
ficial estimates place the increase at 
29.4 per cent, average.) Labor, there- 
fore insists that wages be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. The WLB, on the other hand, 
maintains that wage increases cannot be 
freely made “without danger of an in- 
flation which would be disastrous to the 
war effort and to the economic security 
of all segments of our population.” 


Boss Lewis 


President John L. Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers, has placed his 
demands on the table of the nation’s 
bituminous coal Operators. These de- 
mands are, briefly, a “participating roy- 
alty” of ten cents a ton, which will give 
the miners a wage increase estimated 
at $1.60 to $2 a day. 





WHO'S WHO 


JOHN S. McCAIN 


The Japanese have reason to shudder 
at Vice Admiral John Sidney McCain’s 
present title: commander, fast carrier 
task force. For the aircraft carriers com- 
manded by this short, sparse, Missis- 
sippi seadog provided the air umbrella 
for the invasions of both Luzon and 
Iwo. In appearance 60-year-old “Slut- 
zie” McCain has beén likened to a lean, 
rumpled cowboy with. the outthrust jaw 
of a prizefighter. After attending the 
University of Mississippi, he graduated 
from Annapolis. He was in charge of 
the-Machinist Mates’ School at Charles- 
ton’s Navy Yard, served on an escort 
cruiser in World War I, became head of 
the Planning Division, Bureau of Navi- 
gation. 

At age 51 he became a naval avi- 
ator, was commander of the carrier 


Ranger, head of the San Diego Naval 
Air Station. After Pearl Harbor he had 
to defend the Australia and U. S: Pa- 
cific supply lines with but a handful of 
planes. He built up our supply of 
fighter-torpedo aircraft, was appointed 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics, became deputy chief of naval op- 
erations for air. 


EZEQUIEL PADILLA 

Mexico’s brilliant foreign minister 
and host of the recent Pan-American 
meeting in Mexico City, Ezequiel Pa- 
dilla, is of Indian blood, born in a small 
mountain village. When his impover- 
ished lawyer father died, his mother 
taught school to give him an education. 
He won state scholarships to normal 
school, to the University of Mexico Law 
School, and to the Sorbonne, France. 
During the revolution against Diaz, Pa- 
dilla rode with Zapata’s revolutionists 


Harris & Ewing 


McCain 


Harris & Ewing 


Padilla 


and was secretary to one of Villa’s gen- 
erals. Forced to flee from Mexico, he 
came to New York, studied more law at 
Columbia. Returning to Mexico in 1922, 
he became a successful lawyer, a law 
professor at the National University, at- 
torney general, secretary of public edu- 
cation (he helped build Mexico’s modern 
school system), and senator (he intro- 
duced important labor legislation). 





I. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by placing the 
correct numbers in the parentheses. 


) Argentine President 

) Civil War nurse 

) Romania ex-Premier 

) U. S. Ambassador 

) former Under- 
Secretary 

) U. S. Vice Admiral 

) Mexican Foreign 
Minister 

) Paraguayan 
Ambassador 


. Radescu 

. McCain 

. Padilla 

. Armour 
Farrell 

. Velasquez 
. Welles 

. Bickerdyke 


Crown op 


. WANTED: A MONEY YARDSTICK 
Underscore correct word or phrase. 
1. “A nation is “on the gold standard” 
if: (a) it issues no paper money; (b) its 
coinage is gold; (c) its currency can 
be exchanged for gold. 

2. First of the great powers to aban- 
don the gold standard was: (a) Britain; 
(b) France; (c) the U. S. 

8. Devaluation of money: (a) causes 
prices to fall; (b) aids debtors; (c) dis- 
courages foreign purchasers. 

4. Materials supplied by the U. S. 
under the Lend-Lease Act will be: (a) 
repaid in kind (goods or services); (b) 
repaid at cost plus 3 per cent interest; 
(c) considered as a gift to our Allies. 

5. The main job of the “International 
Bank” would be to: (a) make loans to 


nations whose credit is sound; (b) sta- 
bilize international currency; (c) guar- 
antee loans to nations by private 
bankers. 


ill, FAMILY REUNION OF THE 
AMERICAS 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


1. The present Inter-American Con- 
ference was called by the Pan American 
Union. 

2. Secretary of State Stettinius was 
elected President of the conference. 

8. Despite Paraguayan urging, the 
question of Argentina does not appear 
on the agenda. 

4. Argentina is the only Latin Ameri- 
can country which will not attend. 

5. The Conference will limit its dis- 
cussion to postwar economic and politi- 
cal problems. 

6. Brazil holds a permanent seat on 
the League of Nations Council. 


IV. PAN-AMERICANISM 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The “Open Door” policy of the 
U. S. led to the formulation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

2. Henry Clay advocated U. S. recog- 
nition of Latin American independence. 

8. The first meeting of American 


SENIOR 


nations, at Panama, failed because of 
Bolivar’s refusal to attend. 

4. The Pan-American Conference 
called by Secretary Blaine organized the 
Pan American Union. 

5. Inter American conferences dur- 
ing the last two decades have discussed 
only economic and commercial matters. 


V. HEADLINE EVENTS 


Name the country in which each of 
the following events took place. 

1. Revolt within prime minister's 
party collapses; lower house votes over- 
whelming support of Crimea decisions. 

2. Rioting ends; Left Wing National 
Democrats succeed cabinet opposed by 
Moscow. 

3. New Gerbrandy cabinet includes 
no Social Democratic Laborites. 

4. Allied Military Commission grants 
nation full power over foreign and in- 
ternal affairs. 

5. Commonwealth again under native 
rule; civil contro] returned to Osmena. 


® READING SIGNPOSTS 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Canyes, M. S., “The Meetings of Con- 
sultation, their origin, significance and 
possible réle in future inter-American re- 
lations,” Pan American Union Bul., March, 
1944. 

Weil, F. S., “Argentina and the U. S. A.,.” 
Asia and the Americas, August, 1944. 
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Plastiras (pla ste ris) Greek Premier. 
Padilla (pa dél ya). 
Velasquez (va lis kath). 
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|" sun-drenched high desert country dotted with sagebrush, 


with a purple butte jutting forth on the horizon forty miles 
away like a two-dimensional cutout before light-blue sky in 
which a few lazy, white, billowing, cumulus clouds float, 
there are only the vast expanse of mesa, the sun’s hot rays, 
the redolent air, and the soft cool whisper of a breeze. 

That's at first glance. 

Time and an awakening sense perception later reveal two 
Indians, a man and a woman, sitting before their circular 
hut of mud and wattles — a hogan. Their gaudy black-and- 
red blankets partially hooding their heads are no more 
gaudy than the colors splashed over the scene by the red 
earth, the blue sky, the purple butte, and the white clouds. 
In the squaw’s lap is a letter. It has been there all day. 
Finally she opens it and reads it. The buck evinces no inter- 
est. She returns it to her lap. The couple sits. Toward sunset 
she says cheerfully, “It’s from Junior at Harvard. He says he 
flunked Southwestern History again.” 

This story, entirely untrue, has been told and written and 
cartooned many times. Tourists like it, natives like it; only 
the Indians and Junior are impervious to it. If you visit the 
Southwest you are bound to run into it in some form or 
version sooner or later. And oddly enough, it is just. In a 
sense this foolish story is an index to the whole region. 

For a quick estimation take all of New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania — double it — and the 
area would still be enclosed by the American Southwest. 

The American Southwest is a land of contrasts, not only 
in its natural colorings as in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains 
of New: Mexico or in the Painted Desert of Arizona, but a 
land of contrasts in its people and their habits and customs 
MARCH 
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By EDWIN CORLE 


it is a country very old and very new, 
very wise and very unsophisticated 


Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon of the Colorado River. 


and behavior. A bronc buster, a schoolteacher, a Chinese 
laundryman, a blanket Indian, a contemporary painter, a 
Las Vegas gambler, a nationally known poet, a lovely 
senorita, a sunburnt truck driver — Mormon, Catholic, Jew 
— red men, black men, white men — Southwesterners. 

Texas and the Southwest merge somewhere in west Texas. 
If you are driving west across Texas you suddenly know 
when you are in the Southwest. It is a matter of elevation, 
topography, and to some extent flora and fauna. Running 
down the middle of the United States from the Dakotas to 
the Rio Grande is a.line of demarcation, geographically un- 
defined, but plain enough to anyone who knows the West. 
Suddenly — you're in it. Approaching New Mexico from the 
north, however, the boundary is definite. It is the famous 
Raton Pass. Trinidad, in Colorado, is definitely a Western 
town. But Raton (pronounced locally Ratoon), only a few 
miles south over the almost 8,000-foot grade, is definitely a 
Southwestern town. 

There may be some people who have never heard of the 
tiny city named for Don Fernando de Taos, but they are few. 
More common are those who have heard of it but do not 
know how to pronounce it. Taos is an art colony (of a kind) 
and Taos rhymes with louse. Apart from coincidence in 
pronunciation and some incredibly bad art, there is nothing 
else especially parasitic about the community. But a first 
glimpse of Taos will forever set in your memory this quiet, 
sun-bathed adobe town with a Spanish heritage so ingrained 
that a few modern names and gasoline pumps can never 
quite overcome the atmosphere of walled patios, shuttered 
windows, and the smell of tortillas. = 

All tourists are bound to see the Taos Indian Pueblo three 
miles north of the town. The Taos Indians treat the outlander 
very courteously. He is shown a few commonplace bits of 
pueblo life, permitted to spend a little change on some 

~ souvenirs, and sent on his way. It’s as efficiently done as a 
government tour of Boulder Dam. , 

One outstanding citizen of Taos is, for some odd reason, 
rarely associated with the town. He was the famous and 
intrepid Kit Carson who lived here for many years, and for 
many years after his death his widow continued to reside 
in his house. 
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It is a drive of only two hours,-down the canyon of the 
Rio Grande for the most part, to one of the most remarkable 
cities in America, a community as Bld as Jamestown and as 
new as the latest number on the Hit Parade; a community 
steeped in legend, lore, and atmosphere; a concentrate of 
the Southwest from its founding by Juan de Ornate in 1605 
to the contemporary scene of today — none other than Santa 
Fe. 

Santa Fe should be experienced by everyone some time in 
his life. It is more than the capital of New Mexico; it is the 
capital of the whole Southwest. To visit this region of Amer- 
ica and not see Santa Fe would be like going to Europe 
before the present war and not seeing Paris. 

On a Saturday night — or most any night for that matter — 
the Spanish custom of couples walking together around the 
plaza, boys clockwise and girls counter-clockwise, giggling 
and prattling in Spanish high glee as they walk round and 
round, still persists. 

As in most Spanish cities, the plaza is the heart of town. 
No matter what you want to see or where you want to go, 
you'll begin here. Among the usual but very worthwhile at- 
tractions adjacent to the city are the Indian puebios ot 
Tesuque, San Ildefonso, and the dying Nambe. 

Another attraction of Santa Fe not generally mentioned is 
its early morning light. It is really worth getting up before 
sunrise in this country to see the dawn burst and to watch 
the cool breeze and the sunlight dance among the leaves 
of the poplar trees. Witter Bynner, who is not only Santa 
Fe’s poet, but America’s poet, has sung of it once and for 
all. On second thought it is not likely that you will miss the 
dancing light in the poplar trees; you will either go to bed 
in time to get up for it, or you are the kind of person who 
belongs to Santa Fe’s “Café Society” and you will naturally 
be up all night anyway. 

It would be pleasant to say, “Beyond the Alps lies Albu- 
querque” but in justice one cannot. It is a health resort (so 
is Santa Fe of course) and seat of the University of New 
Mexico, and of a Government Indian school, and is a clean, 
attractive city founded well over two hundred years ago. 
Albuquerque has all but one asset — it lacks color. 

Southward flows the Rio Grande down through the heart 
of New Mexico and the Spanish towns of Socorro and Las 
Cruces. Easterly some hundred and fifty miles flows the 
Pecos River more or less paralleling the Rio Grande. There 
are good roads leading over to this valley which will take 
you into the Texas city of El] Paso on the Rio Grande with 
Ciudad Juarez and what is called “Old Mexico” across the 
international bridge. 

Farther west is Tombstone, Arizona — a name with which 
to conjure — “the town too tough to die.” Among its varied 
attractions ef a West that once was wild there survives its 
newspaper, the justly famous Tombstone Epitaph which has 
never missed an issue since 1880 and is pleased to state that 
it has reported more brawls, fights, shootings, stabbings, 
murders, robberies, hangings, holdups, and plain “human 
cussedness” than any other paper “this side of hell.” No 
doubt this is true. 

Tombstone came about in 1877 because one Ed Schieffe- 
lin, a prospector, found horn silver in the hills of Cochise 
County, and in a matter of hours the rush was on. In spite 
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of its name the town has a salubrious climate. Schieffelin 
had been told that he would never find silver but that he 
would find his grave. When the boom was on the district 
became known as Ed Schieffelin’s tombstone and the name 
stuck. The history of Tombstone is an example of the devel- 
opment of many Western mining towns. The pace of life 
was fast and hysterical. Paupers became millionaires over- 
night. The very ground on which you trod might be worth 
a fortune — or it might not. Money was to be made, spent, 
squandered, flung to the winds, and then made all over 
again. This was the old West which still persists in the pages 
of pulp fiction written today, more often than not, by young 
men in tortoiseshell glasses who have never been west of 
Brooklyn’s Boro Hall. “Three shots rang out in the clear 
night air. Three corpses lay on the saloon floor while Mexican 
Pete with an evil eye and a cigarette between his grinning 
lips sneered “Taka dat, gringoes’ and young Sheriff Blake 


Santa Fe Railway 
Acoma, famous for its pottery, is the oldest Indian 
Pueblo. It tops a rocky cliff near Albuquerque. 


leaped for his mount .. .” and so forth. Yet that kind of 
thing was really life in Tombstone. 

Of landmarks today there are many and changes have 
been few. Toughnut Street still remains, but Lucky Cuss 
Street has become Charleston Road, and Trigger Alley has 
disappeared. 

Today this little town of 800 people (in its heyday it 
supported 15,000) sleeps in the Arizona sun and dreams of 
its past. 

There is—or was—the Can-Can restaurant, run in its 
prime by a Chinese, Ah Lum. This was the joy of epi- 
cureans in the Southwest — only the finest sea foods, fresh 
vegetables, and meats were served, and if there was a deli- 
cacy between the gourmet’s paradise of San Francisco and 
Antoine’s in New Orleans, the Can-Can had it. Today, alas, 
the Can-Can houses the Tombstone Rifle and Pistol Club 
and the usual Saturday night dance. Gone are the cham- 
pagnes and blue points and caviar, and host Ah Lum who 
rests with his honorable ancestors. 

Only a block away is an edifice famous in American the- 
atrical history — the Bird Cage Theater. A book should be 
written on the history of the Bird Cage, but even in our brief 
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slimpse we leam that it holds the record for keeping its 
doors pea a ares ee ee and 
night, and long before the era of Actor’s Equity, the Bird 
eae but in the swift 
tempo of life in Tombstone 5 the big demand was for vaude- 
ville, and the names of past stars who come most readily 
to Tombstone minds are Eddie Foy and Lotta Crabtree. 

If you pause for more than a few minutes in the town 
you are bound to be shown the O.K. Corral, scene of the 
famous Earp-Clanton_ street fight in 1881, which took place 
in thirty seconds accompanied by the roar of six-shooters 
and shotguns and left three men dead and two wounded and 
which has been re-fought and re-argued these sixty years. 
The best way to recapture the spirit of this imbroglio is to 
ask for an account of it from any two of Tombstone’s older 
citizens. The town was completely divided on the issue, and 
you will see at once that you have been merely the match 
which has relit the fame. This will give you the spirit of the 
fight, but if you want the facts — and for a mixture of cold- 
blooded murder, ruthless courage, hate, fear, and a dash of 
cowardice the story is worth hearing — ask editor Clayton A. 
Smith of the present-day Epitaph. 

There remains the graveyard on the right as you drive 
west out of town. This too is worth a passing glance, and 
those who love to copy statements from headstones will do 
well to carry a notebook and pencil. This is the famous 
“boothill” cemetery, so-called because most of ¢ts permanent 
residents died with their boots on. 

Farther west is Ed Schieffelin’s monument and then you 
have left Tombstone to its childhood nostalgia and you are 
well on the way to the attractive modern city of Tucson. 
[Pronounced Too-sahn from Stjukshon, an Indian word mean- 
ing “Place where the water is dark.”] 

Tucson’s modernity is of the spirit; historically it is almost 
two hundred and fifty years old. It was originally a walled 
city and resembled in every way a town of old Spain. It has 
changed allegiance a number of times and over it have 
flown the flags of Spain, Mexico, the Stars and Bars of the 
Confederacy, and the Stars and Stripes of the Union. During 
the Civil War Tucson was decidedly pro-South. A detach- 
ment of Confederate cavalry occupied the town and a 
skirmish between the Blue and the Gray took place at 
Picacho Pass not far to the west. That any part of the Civil 
War was fought in Arizona surprises many people. 

Tucson was the logical capital for Arizona territory, but 
because of its Confederate sympathy the town was punished 
by having this governmental institution withheld. Prescott 
won the honor, and later of course Phoenix. Tucson, how- 
ever, was subsequently thrown a bone in the form of educa- 
tion and is today the site. of the excellent University of 
Arizona. The town is blessed with a splendid climate and 
has always kept pace with the times. Today it is not only 
one of the most attractive communities in the Southwest, but 
one of the most pleasant of the smaller cities in the United 
States. And it remains so without losing its distinction and 
color — Mexicans, miners, tourists, Papago Indians, Eastern 
millionaires, cowboys, co-eds, and dudes all may be seen 
within a single block, a curious blending of metropolitan 
overtone and deeply rooted Southwestern provincialism. 
South from Tucson, on the Mexican border, is Nogales 
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(No-gahl-leez), Spanish for walnuts. The town is in no sense 
attractive to the eye, but it has a bit of history that is sig- 
nificant. It was the rise of the curtain on a four-hundred- 
year-old pageant called The Winning of the West. Fray 
Marcos de Niza and the black Esteban came through here 
in 1539. They were the first European and the first African 
— the first white man and the first black man — to enter what 
has become the American Southwest. There is a monument 
to this exploit at the little-known settlement of Lochiel. A 
year later, 1540, Fray Marcos de Niza returned (Esteban 
had been killed by the Zuiiis) leading E] Capitan Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado, The bringing of Catholicism to the 
Indians was the religious motive, but even stronger was the 
Spanish desire for gold. Coronado was looking for the non- 
existent Seven Cities of Cibola, all of which were reputedly 
paved with gold and decorated with silver and studded with 
jewels. Instead, Fray Marcos and Coronado found only a 
scattering of Indian tribes, and the great cities of wealth 
turned out to be the mud and pottery of Zufi Pueblo. 

With this expedition came the first horses and cattle into 
the Southwest. The horse and the cow, the hallmark of the 
West, were therefore brought by men who knew not what 
they were doing or what they were seeking, or that the full 
effect of the next four hundred years was to be due to their 
misdirected purpose. Like Columbus, they never fully under- 
stood what they had begun. So pause for an instant in the 
narrow pass in the brown hills, in which is situated Nogales, 
and recall to yourself, “Here, over four hundred years ago, 
before there was a white man from Maine to Florida, the 
Southwest had already begun to feel the impact of European 
civilization.” 

On across the desert to the northwest is Nevada, and just 
beyond the State line is Las Vegas, the Monte Carlo of the 
Southwest. 

Not far away is a Southwestern “must” — the Boulder 
Dam. Here, in a setting that vies with scenes from Dante's 
Inferno, engineering skill has created an object of both 
utility and art. It is a twentieth century temple in the same 
sense as the mission San Xavier del Bac near Tucson is a 
temple to the eighteenth century. Uncle Sam has tamed 
the Colorado, the bad boy river of the Southwest. The only 
question is whether the river knows it. 

Northeast from Las Vegas is a téad that has been in use 
for almost a hundred years and was known as the Mormon 
Trail connecting Salt Lake City with Southern California. 
During the gold rush a wagon train known as the Sand Walk- 
ing Company pioneered the route. The Sand Walking Com- 
pany was originally made up of more than one hundred 
wagons, but greed and avarice caused the various drivers to 
split up and set out for themselves across country never 
before seen by a white man. Some of them became lost in 
Death Valley on Christmas Day, 1849, and their saga is a 
long story of tenacity, selfishness, stupidity, courage, and 
death. One ironic fact stands out — there is no record of any 
single person from the Sand Walking Company ever finding 
any gold. But they did open up southern Nevada and their 
mistakes made the going all the easier for those who followed. 

This is a country whose roots go down only as far ag its 
individual inhabitants will allow; but it has every variety of 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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HE TEXAS TRAIL was the long road over which the 

cowboys drove their dogies north to richer pastures. It 
wound between the mountains and from watering place to 
watering place. In time it became more than a trail. It be- 
came the road that opened up the West. But it still — 
in song and story to the cowboy and the dogie. 

The cowboy is a vanishing figure, but his songs are stil] 

very much alive You have all sung “O give me a home where 
the buffalo roam.” You all know that the cowboy came from 
everywhere. He was the adventurous younger brother of the 
English noble, a young malefactor fled from the stern justice 
of the East, or simply a young pioneer feeling the restless 
urge of his fathers. In the cowboy life all were equals, draw- 
ing about the same pay, enjoying the opportunity to talk as 
little as they wished about their past. 

A code grew up, based not necessarily on laws but usu- 
ally on decency, for men who live together must have laws 
they respect. The code that underlies the following song 
is curiously like the code of Robin Hood songs and legends. 


JESSE JAMES 


Jesse James was a lad that killed a-many a man; 
He robbed the Danville train. 

But that dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard 
Has laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


Poor Jesse had a wife to mourn for his life, 

Three children, they were brave. 

But that dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard 
Has laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


it was Robert Ford, that dirty little coward, 
I wonder how he does feel, 
For he ate of Jesse’s bread and he slept in Jesse’s bed, 
Then laid poor Jesse in his grave. 
c 


Jesse was a man, a friend to the poor, 

He never would see a man suffer pain; 

And with his brother Frank he robbed the Chicago bank, 
And stopped the Glendale train. 


it was on Saturday night, Jesse was at home 
Talking with his family brave, 

Robert Ford came along like a thief in the night 
And laid poor Jesse in his grave. 


The people held their breath when they heard of Jesse's 
death, 

And wondered how he ever came to die. 

It was one of the gang called little Robert Ford, 

He shot poor Jesse on the sly. 


This song was made by Billy Gashade, 
As soon as the news did arrive; 
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He said there was no man with the law in his hand 
Who could take Jesse James when alive. 


Songs were a joint product, written first by one man prob- 
ably but then sung to the group and modified with many 
repetitions. They celebrated some feature of the cowhboy’s 
life, some crime, some stampede. Often they were used to 
achieve practical ends, perhaps to calm the cattle so they 
would not stampede, that horror of the cowboy’s life. They 
stirred lagging cattle to action with their sharp, rhythmic 
yells. At night they may have soothed the dogies to sleep — 
at least they soothed the lonely cowboy who sang them as 
he lay under the stars. To the tune of “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean” many a cowboy sang this lullaby to the dogies: 


Last night as I lay on the prairie, 

And looked at the stars in the sky, 

I wondered if ever a cowboy 

Would drift to that sweet by and by. 

Roll on, roll on, 

Roll on, little dogies, roll on, roll on, 
Roll on, roll on, 

Roll on, little dogies, roll on. 


* 


“Only a Cowboy” has some of the brevity and compression 
of the old English ballads. It assumes that the listeners know 
the story of the tragedy. Its purpose is to give words for 
mourning and not to tell the story. 


ONLY A COWBOY 


Away out in Old Texas, that great lone star state, 
Where the mocking bird whistles both early and late, 
It was in western Texas on the old NA range 

The boy fell a victim on the old staked plains. 


He was only a cowboy gone on before, 

He was only a cowboy, we will never see more; 
He was doing his duty on the old NA range 
Bur now he is sleeping on the old staked plains. 


His crew they were numbered twenty-seven or eight, 
The boys were like brothers, their friendship was great, 
When “O God, have mercy,” was heard from behind, — 
The cattle were left to drift on the line. 


And while he is sleeping where the sun always shines, 
The boys they go dashing along on the line; 

The look on their faces it speaks to us all 

Of one who departed to the home of the soul. 


He was only a cowboy gone on before, 

He was only a cowboy we will never see more; 
He was doing his duty on the old NA range 
But now he is sleeping on the old staked plains. 
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LEFT home at four o'clock that 

morning and went downtown. 

It was cold. A norther had sprung 

up earlier in the night and the temperature had dropped 

thirty degrees. It now stood at eighteen and the wind sliced 
through my clothes as if I hadn’t any on. 

As I passed the all-night cafe where ordinarily two or 
three people would have been, I saw through the sweat- 
dimmed glass doors fifteen or so men. 

Then I saw the waiting busses, four of them — big ones, 
interior lights burning—lined up before the City Hall. Lights 
were also burning upstairs in the City Hall. 

I had a sense of déjd vu, of having experienced this scene 
before. Then I remembered. It was in the Spanish Civil War. 
The lorries loaded with men going to the front. Jhe whole 
thing was there, out of my book memory, out of Man’s Hope, 
cut of Hemingway. 

I went into the cafe and ordered a cup of coffee. Among 
the group around the stove were the drivers of the four 
busses. Near me on a stool sat a youth in a brown suit. He 
was just sitting there, wishing the time would pass, that 
five o’clock would come. 

“You going?” I asked. 

He said he was. 

“Had any sleep?” I asked. 

“No.” 

The town night watchman came in shivering. 

“Let’s go out to my car,” I said. I'd been working all 
night. ° 

The night watchman went back into the cafe. The young 
man and I drove around the town, up on the hill. I drove 
past a house where a friend of mine who was going was 
spending the night. Inside the house a light was burning, 
but nobody could be seen. We drove on back to the City 
Hall, stopped the car, and went in. 

There on the long wide stairway were the men who were 
leaving. I went on upstairs and leaned against a wall, hear- 
ing them talk (there was not much talk), looking at them. 
I was astonished by the absence of tension, the lack of fear 
among them, as they were about to plunge into a life that 
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was wholly foreign to them. They were not even nervous 
enough to be talkative, though most of them had had a 
sleepless night in which to think. They just stood around. 

As I looked at them, I knew I was seeing what American 
demecracy and Texas were. I understood better what had 
happened at the Alamo. This appalling ease of casual fel- 
lowship, the almost visible comfort each man drew from 
the presence of the rest. 

Here were boys I'd never seen before in my life, boys 
that the backwoods had disgorged. How many thousands of 
miles of furrow had this group plowed, how many hundred 
cords of wood had it cut? 

Near me, in great splendor, stood a man, twenty-eight 
or thirty, who was obviously a citizen of Virginia City in 
another era. His hat was black and big. His suit fit with a 
kind of intentional tightness; his black shirt had white tas- 
seled lacings instead of buttons; the pockets were edged in 
white,»the piping ending in embroidered arrowheads. His 
sideburns were three inches long, extending forward in 
points toward his nose. His mustache was precisely in keep- 
ing with the rest. Yet his face was not without character. I 
felt sure he’d make a good soldier. 

Near by was a youth in thin, blue, cotton breeches, a 
light, cheap, un-warm jumper, an old straw work hat. This 
was January, remember, and cold. His clothes were the 
worst there and I knew he was ashamed of them, that their 
shameful cheapness was more important to him than that 
they didn’t keep him warm. And yet he didn’t shrink away. 
He stood straight among the others, and I doubted if he'd 
ever be called upon for a greater display of guts. I liked him 
and silently wished him well. 

Most of the other boys’ clothes were cheap. Most didn’t 
have suits. A majority of those that did had eleven-dollar 
suits from Sears and Roebuck. Most of them looked as if 
they didn’t know too much about the war. Chiefly they 
looked like boys not keenly informed, but boys you'd like to 
soldier with, boys with a kind of countrified hardihood and 
dependability. 

I saw the town tough-nut. I thought he’d make a fair 
soldier. I saw the town ne’er-do-well, thief, drunkard, knife 
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fighter, swindler and liar. I thought he would make a bad 
soldier. I knew what his name would have been at the 
Alamo. There were dozens of gentler boys whom he might 
have thought of as sissies whom I'd rather have stand back 
to back with me in a fight. 

What were these boys here for? Because they'd been told 
to come. In the main, there was no question about that. A 
few, of course, had wanted to go earlier, but had family 
obligations, perhaps to help an aging father make a crop. 
But now the choice was no longer theirs to make. 

A few steps away from me was a Mexican father, full of 
quiet, peasant dignity and sorrow, a man whom fifty years 
had used hard, but a man in whom many days of hard labor 
were left. His big face was completely immobile. It was 
beautiful. I knew Orozco would 
have found it inspiring. Which 
was his son? The father stood 
alone. 

All of the Mexican boys 

looked good. They looked 
healthy and intelligent. Those in 
whom the Indian strain was 
most visible were magnificent. 
Hardships that would break 
most men would not destroy 
these Mexican-Indian lads. Some 
people, forgetting the fighting 
qualities of the Spaniards and 
the Indians, might minimize 
these boys. I was thankful they 
weren't our enemies. 

Across the hall was an old 
German with his baby. I knew 
the lad beside him was the old 
man’s baby, the last child he could have bred. They never 
spoke to each other because they would not have known 
what to say. The little old man had pink-and-white cheeks, 
round eyes, a white handle-bar mustache. His son, the only 
frightened boy there, had obviously grown up close to the 
family hearth somewhere deep in the country. Like his 
father he was quite small. His little hat helped to make him 
look silly. His face ran forward on a more or less even plane 
from his occasionally moving Adam’s apple to his bulging, 
quivering eyes. The expression on his face was one of 
deferential attention to this simple, but to him obviously 
confusing, scene. If anyone bumped his arm, the brushing 
touch shocked him hard inside. Quickly, brittlely, uncom- 
prehendingly, he’d smile, without moving, never leaving his 
father’s side, holding on, inside himself, to his father’s 
presence. 

I hoped the Army would reject this boy. 

My friend came up the stairs with his wife. He had just 
started in business, and when his call came, he was being 
promoted by his company. As they came up the steps, the 
wife, a painfully shy girl, smiled brightly and bravely at the 
men along the stairs. She didn’t speak to anybody because 
she couldn't. She was, I knew, holding on to the earth with 
her toes, but she was holding on. 

I asked my friend how he was feeling. 

“Topnotch, he said. 


ESSAY 


I moved away. There was no use in doing a lot of talking, 

A man came out of an office with a pad and pencil in his 
hand. 

“All right, men,” he said, “answer to your names and be 
assigned to busses.” 

He had a loud, solid voice and when he hit the newly 
established silence with those names, they spread like dum- 
dum bullets — good Texas names, fighting names. 

“Jim Ferguson Clampett!” 

“Here.” 

“Bus Number One.” 

“Sam Houston Cummings!” 


“Joe Bailey Jones!” “Sam Bass 
Richardson!” “Barre Travis 
Simms!” 

More and more names. Down 
the steps they went as their 
names were called. Down they 
went in their big hats, cowboy 
boots, cheap suits. A college boy 
in an expensive tweed went 
down grinning and hitting the 
steps with hard heels. Now the 
ragged boy started down at a 
brisk clip. Out of nowhere a 
strange Gemiitlichkeit (feeling 
of home and comfort) was aris- 
ing. Everything was beginning 
to seem wonderful to everybody. 
A sudden unstated pride in 
themselves had struck these 
boys. 

Another name was read. A big boy near me answered and 
turned to his father and mother. Quietly his mother kissed 
him. 

“Coming to the bus?” the boy asked his father. 

His father took his hand. “No, son. Good-by.” 

Another set of heels hit the steps. 

I noticed three women downstairs at the open door. 
They'd been standing there three-quarters of an hour and 
must have been frozen. Besides, they weren't dressed very 
well. Plainly one was a mother, the other a little sister, the 
third a wife — quite soon to be a mother herself. 

I went down and told them there was a stove upstairs. 

“No,” the older woman said, “if we went up there, we 
couldn’t see our boy leave.” 

The first bus was nearly full now. 

From upstairs I heard my friend’s name cfiled. A moment 
later he was in his bus. His wife quickly vanished. 

In half an hour the busses were loaded. A sign was given, 
and the interior lights were switched out. 

One by one, quiet and dark, the busses pulled out, head- 
ing for San Antonio. 

Still the.town was asleep. In an hour or so, most of the 
people would be awake, but most of them would not under- 
stand how much, in this one night, the town had aged. 


Reprinted from Texas: A World in Itself, by permission of 
Whittlesey House. 
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EMPIRE BUILDERS 
Of the Old Southwest 


Father Kino laid the ground for 
later American settlers 


NE day in a moldy lot of archives, the autobiography of a 
gentle, self-effacing priest was found. Gradually, as this 
log was read, a startled Arizona found that the restless 
energy of this man of God was almost solely responsible for 
its very existence. 
This was Padre Eusebio Francisco Kino, who began the 
development of the entire Southwest. 
Cattlemen who “started from scratch” found that the 
scratch had been furnished by him. Cartographers who 
mapped the “new” country found that Kino was the one who 














































went told them how to get there. Cowpokes who bragged of thirty 
ng the miles covered in a hard day asaddle almost refused to be- 
ow the lieve that Kino had covered forty and forty-five miles for 
n at a days on end, and found time to baptize a few Indians or 
here a establish a mission in between. The army which had con- 
feeling quered the savage Indians found that Padre Kino had met 
as aris- Hi _the Indians on their own ground, worked among them and 
ginning civilized a goodly portion of them. 
ybody. Whether Father Kino died naturally or was killed by 
ide in J hostile Indians, whether he came to Arizona through chance 
these or by inclination, whether he did this or did that doesn’t 
seem to matter when his well-authenticated general history 
ed and proclaims that, as cattleman and explorer, organizer and 
kissed missionary, this man was first and foremost; that he played 
a leading part in developing a raw and forbidding country. 
As Kino rode the trail, fields seemed to spring forth from 
nothingness, comimunities to hum and prosper, missions to 
sprout and grow apace and the “barbarous” savages to turn 
a door. gentle and to welcome him with open arms. 
yur and At fertile spots throughout thousands of acres he instituted 
ed very 9 utificial irrigation wherever possible. He introduced cattle 
ter, the HM rising to give to a half-starved Indian population a means 
of subsistence. Worshipful Indians seemed hypnotized by 
itairs. his dynamic personality and fell to work creating homes, 
ere, W® T& farms and settlements with an energy seldom seen before 
or since. Fired by his faith and teachings, the gentle Pima 
Indians began to throw off and even take the offensive 
moment Hi against the fierce Apaches. 
Always mapping the new country, Kino made interminable 
S given, trips of exploration unarmed among hostile, unknown Indian 
tribes and unescorted by the armed might of conquistadors 
t, head- Hi utilized by other, less intrepid explorers. 
Kino died as he lived, dressed in rags, humble, generous 
t of the Hi to a fault, ever kindly and forgiving. Behind him was an 
t under- empire which he alone had created. Without the accom- 
ad. plishments of this pioneer padre who stands head and shoul- 
-_ ders above the rest of the crowd, the development of the 
—— West would have been delayed for a long time. 
Fourteen miles from Tucson, Arizona, is the mission San 
sTric , 
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Tucson News Service 


San Xavier del Bac is one of the ancient missions 
built by Father Kino nearly 300 years ago in Arizona. 


By CLIFTON ABBOTT 


Xavier del Bac, the most outstanding and beautiful mission 
on the North American continent. Kino first visited San 
Xavier in 1692 and laid out the site of the present building. 
An intriguing note in Kino’s diary — Favores Celestiales — 
tells us that this was the scene of another, much earlier 
civilization which flourished about 1000 A.D. 

When he first visited San Xavier, he found it a veritable 
paradise producing all sorts of vegetables, spices and fruits. 
Among the things he lists as growing there when he first 
saw it are grapes and sugar cane, Castilian fruit trees, garlic, 
anise, mustard, mint and pepper. Red roses and white lilies 
bloomed under tamarind, willow, alder, poplar and pine 
trees. 

This in the midst of a barren desert! 

San Xavier stands today much as it did in the days of the 
missionaries and an awe-inspiring site it must have been 
when viewed by Indians whose only previous knowledge of 
shelter had been a crude mud lean-to. 

Made a national monument some thirty odd years ago, the 
mission of Tumacacori stands thirty-five miles south of San 
Xavier and on the main highway to Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 
The mission itself has been partially rebuilt and nearby has 
been constructed a modern museum. Even a brief visit to 
this museum inspires in the visitor a strong, moving feeling 
of reverence and awe at the daring and courage of Father 
Kino. 

No portrait of Kino has ever been discovered, and it is 
doubtful that this gentle ascetic ever had one painted, but 
a contemporary, Father Luis Velarde, has written: 

“He prayed, and was ever moved to tears. To those who 
maltreated him he showed only the greatest forbearance and 
kindness. He prayed a hundred times daily — after supper, 
seeing us in bed, he would enter the church and, although 
I might sit up all night reading, never did I hear him come 
out and get the sleep he begrudged himself. He never had 
more than two coarse shirts, because he gave everything as 
alms to the Indians. He always took his food without salt 
and with mixtures of herbs to make it the more distaste- 
Pg 

Father Kino. A man above himself, above all men, yet 
stooped in the humility of understanding that he was, at 
best, a man. 


Reprinted by permission of Travel and the author 
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® QUIZ YOURSELF! 
|. FACTS ARE FACTS 


As soon as you have read this issue, 
underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences. 


1. In size the Southwest is (a) about 
twice that of New England; (b) more 
than twice as large as New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania combined; (c) about half as large 
as the state of Texas. 

2. In the Southwest there are (a) no 
colored people; (b) only descendants 
of Spaniards; (c) people of all races. 

3. The Southwest includes (a) all of 
Texas; (b) the western part of Texas; 
(c) the southern part of Texas. 

4. Colorado is largely a (a) Western; 
(b) Southwestern; (c) Southern state. 

5. Taos was once the home of (a) 
Wyatt Earp; (b) Billy the Kid; (c) Kit 
Carson. 

6. The capital of New Mexico is (a) 
Santa Fe; (b) Prescott; (c) El Paso. 

7. Most of the-cities of the Southwest 
are considerably (a) older; (b) young- 
er; (c) less historical than the cities of 
the Midwest. 

8. The town of Tombstone got its 
name from (a) the Indians; (b) silver 
miners; (c) a Baptist preacher. 

9. The Mormonhater was uncon- 
scious from: (a) a gunshot wound; (b) 
desert fever; (c) the effects of chloro- 
form. 

10. Cohiva-michiva means: (a) bad 
medicine; (b) A Great Thing; (c) 
changeable. 

11. The Mormonhater let the Piute 
go because: (a) he was crazy; (b) it 
was too hot for grave-digging; (c) the 
sheriff was after him. 

12. South Boy doctored the.mare to 


prevent: (a) screw-fly maggots; (b) 
blood-poisoning; (c) her going loco. 

13. Cowboy songs sometimes served 
the useful purpose of (a) stampeding 
the cattle; (b) stirring lagging cattle 
to action; (c) driving customers away 
from dude ranches. 

14. The ballad, “Only a Cowboy,” 
was probably the product of (a) many 
men; (b) Gene Autry; (c) a Broadway 
songwriter. 

15. Father Kino lived and worked 
in the Southwest (a) even before the 
Indians; (b) after the Civil War; (c) 
before most white settlers. 

16. Father Kino instituted (a) arti- 
ficial irrigation; (b) artificial respira- 
tion; (c) power dams for the Indians. 

17. In “Texas at War” we see men 
about te join (a) the Spanish Loyal- 
ists; (b) the Confederate Army; (c) 
the U.S. Army. 

18. As the men waited for-the time 
to leave, they were (a) very talkative; 
(b) nervous; (c) quiet but unafraid. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Here are some general statements 
about the Southwest. From knowledge 
gained in reading this issue, mark true 
statements T, false ones F. 

1. Of all Americans, Southwestern- 
ers were probably the last to feel the 
effects of European culture. 

2. The literature and music of the 
Southwest have definite regional char- 
acteristics. 

8. There are few important institu- 
tions of learning in the Southwest. 

4. The civilization of the Southwest 
is even older than New England’s. 

5. Hemmed in by natural barriers, 
few Southwesterners can have any in- 
terest in international problems. 

6. The Indians have had an impor- 


tant influence on the lives of white 
people like South Boy who have lived 
with them. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column Il. Words are from “The 
Southwest.” 


1. butte a. immense; huge 
b. a hill or natural 
turret 
c. unbelievably 
at the same time 
. a broad, flat table- 
land with steep 
cliffs descending to 
the surrounding 
country 
. heaped up or piled, 
rounded clouds 
. study of history 
based on relics and 


2. cumulus 
3. mesa 
. redolent 
. perception 
. evince 


. impervious 


ruins 
. the animals of a 


. multifarious 


region 

i. to show or exhibit 

j. the plants of a 
region 

. giving off a pleas- 
ant fragrance 


. simultaneously 
. venerable 


. archeology 
.in a despotic, 
overbearing 
manner 
. knowledge, gener- 
ally gained through 
the senses 

. physical features of 
a region 
. permitting no 
passage into or 
through 
. living on another 
organism 

. having great 
variety 

. one versed in the 
science of the races 
of man 3 
command respect, 
often because of 

. Parasitic age 


. ethnologist 
. stupendous 
. arbitrarily 

. topography 
. flora 

. fauna 

. demarcation 


. incredibly 





The Southwest 
(Concluded) 


inhabitant. It is a country of Indian 
earth, Spanish conquistador infiltration, 
and American overtones; it is a country 
more stunning and terrifying in natural 
grandeur than any other American re- 
gion, and yet its superb vistas are 
counterpointed by the drama going on 
at your very feet. It is a country very 
old and very new, very wise and very 


naive, from sophisticates to cowpokes. 
A dude on a guest ranch is likely to walk 
in with the thighbone of a Hohokam, 
the Ancient Ones of the pre-Indian cul- 
ture. Scientists may have been search- 
ing for such a trophy for ten years; the 
dude may have been in Arizona only 
ten days; the thighbone may have been 
there’ a hundred and ten centuries. 
That's the Southwest. 


Reprinted by permission of Harper's 
Magazine. 


SENIOR: 


Local Fame 


As a young man, O. Henry worked 
as a bank teller in Austin, Texas. Some 
time after he had left there, he was 
called back to stand trial on a charge 
of embezzling funds, was found guilty 
and served his term. In prison, O. Henry 
wrote stories which laid the foundation 
of his fame. In Texas, however, the 
judgment is: “I can’t understand why 
they make such a fuss over O. Henry. 
He was a very poor bookkeeper.” 
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WHITE BOY ano 


The son of an Arizona rancher 
finds that he is “cohiva-michiva”’ 
like his grown-up friend 


RAZY WEATHER, from which 

this chapter is taken, is the story, 
of four days of adventure for South 
Boy, whose home is on a ranch in 
the Mojave country along the Colo- 
rado River. One late summer day, a 
period of intensely hot, steamy 
weather begins. Dazed with the heat, 
South Boy falls asleep and dreams of 
two hawks. Havek, his Mojave 
friend, finds him there, and tells 
South Boy that a brave man dreams 
of hawks before a war. He suggests 
that he and South Boy start off to the 
north to fight the Piutes, who are ru- 
mored to be making trouble. (The In- 
dians call such a trip “name-travel- 
ing,” from the custom of choosing 
anew grown-up name from some 
incident in battle.) South Boy runs 
away with Havek, and they trail a 
crazy Piute, who leads them to the 
camp of the Mormonhater, a white 
man gone Indian who had once taught 
South Boy to shoot. Havek goes on to 
trail the Piute, while South Boy goes 
to the Mormonhater’s house where 
he finds him beside his dog. 


HE Mormonhater lay as still as still, 
flat on his back, one knee up and his 
head close to the trunk of the tree. 
The old hound raised his head and 
looked speculatively at South Boy with 
deep, sad, bloodshot eyes, but the Mor- 
monhater didn’t move. His weather- 
beaten, sun-wrinkled face was entirely 
placid, but its mahogany color had 
faded to the sickly hue of new iron rust. 
He was dressed in his seldom-worn 
summer best — a soft white shirt, spot- 
lessly clean, a pair of white duck pants, 
clean but wrinkled. One leg was rolled 
up to the knee that was upright. On the 
lean bare foreleg there was a white 
bandage stained with dark blood. 
Through South Boy’s mind ran the 
lament the Foreman often sang: 
As I was walking the streets of La-redo 
As I was walking in La-redo one day 
I saw a pore cowboy laid out in white 
linen. 
Laid out in white linen, as cold as the clay. 


The old hound raised his nose to the 
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sky and bayed, and South Boy buried 
his head in his hands and sobbed. 

Then a voice said, “Shut up, you no- 
good, stone-deef dog!” It was the dead 
man’s voice. South Boy uncovered his 
face, jumped back, and would have run, 
but he saw the old hound’s tail was 
thumping the ground as he gazed ador- 
ingly into the Mormonhater’s still face. 

“He ain't dead?” South Boy whis- 
pered. 

“No, but I will be if I don’t get 
kea-weed to make up the blood I lost,” 
said the Mormonhater. “Cook me meat 
and kea. If I pass out again, pry my 
mouth open and make me drink the 
broth.” 

South Boy stood shifting his weight 
from one foot to the other for a few 
seconds, his mouth full of questions that 
could hardly wait. 

“Kea,” croaked the Mormonhater, and 
South Boy ran to the house for a kettle 
and meat. 

He pulled up to a dead stop on the 
threshold and peered inside, accus- 
toming his eyes to the semidarkness. 

As his eyes dilated he saw a 
blotch of blood in the middle of the 
adobe floor. The floor had been fur- 


- rowed and scarred by struggling bodies. 


Against one wall was a broken chair. 
Near the door was the long target 
pistol that the Mormonhater used to 
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By CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 


kill trapped animals, likewise broken. 

In the farther right-hand corner of 
the room was a bed. The blanket and 
the one pillow on it were neither blood- 
stained nor much disturbed; so the 
Piute hadn’t attacked him in bed, even 
though the deaf hound had failed to 
give warning. . 

The place reeked with chloroform. 
Near the foot of the bed stood a quart 
bottle, all covered with bloody finger 
marks, as was the torn half of an old 
white shirt from which the Mormon- 
hater had made his bandages. Near by 
was the gunny sack that held his spare 
clothes, its contents partly spilled out 
on the floor. 

South Boy stood some thirty seconds, 
seeing all these things, “reading the 
story from the sign,” after the manner 
of an Indian: reading how the Mormon- 
hater had jumped out of bed and 
fought the crazy Piute in the middle 
of the floor, hitting him with whatever 
came to his hand. Considering the old 
trapper’s age and size — he was no tall- 
er than South Boy and certainly no 
heavier — and the probable size of the 
sturdy, duck-legged Indian who made 
the surprise attack, the Mormonhater 
had done himself proud. 

“A Great Thing,” muttered South 
Boy in awe. “A Great Thing!” 

Somehow the Piute had been beaten 
off. The old man then bandaged his 
wound, soaked the bandage in chloro- 
form against the ever-present danger 
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of screw-fly blow, dressed himself in 
his best clothes, in case he should die, 
and crawled out to the fig tree where 
there was shade and water. 

Out among the grapevines South Boy 
found the kea—green-leafed, with 
fleshy blood-red stems — growing rank 
and knee-high. He wondered if it was 
the red stems that gave the Mormon- 
hater the idea that it was a blood-build- 
er. No one else gave it that virtue, 
though both Mojaves and whites ate it 
occasionally. 

South Boy ran back to the fig tree, 
fetched wood, and built his cook fire 
by the ditch. The Mormonhater hadn’t 
moved. He saw now that there were 
bruises on his chest. His color was 
ghastly. . 

South Boy began feeling alone and 
afraid again. No leg wound would make 
him look so sick, he thought. What else 
is under his shirt besides those bruises? 
Maybe it hides a wound that doesn’t 
bleed? He was feeling very mruch In- 
dian and began to shiver with the panic 
that besets‘an Indian when he finds 
himself all alone with the dead. He 
wanted to howl, but wanted a friend 
to howl with him. Then he wanted to 
run. Then he saw the hound lying still 
by the old man, snoring peacefully, 
and somehow that quieted him. 

The kettle was just beginning to sim- 
mer. The Mormonhater lay as he had 
lain without visible or audible signs of 
life, and the hound snored mightily. 
The sun had gone down into Nevada. 
South Boy, eager to keep busy, remem- 
bered the lion scratch on his mare's 
ribs. 

He ran to the house, found a box 
of pine tar in the kitchen and with that 
and the bloodstained bottle from the 
foot of the bed he went through the 
grape vines to the hayfield where the 
horses were grazing in a good stand 
of volunteer, second-crop oats that was 
just yellowing. The mare made little ob- 
jection when he led her to the ditch 
and washed the mud out of the scratch 
and looked diligently for screw-fly lar- 
vae. 

The screw fly lays her eggs only in 
fresh, bleeding wounds, for her mag- 
gots thrive only in sound, living flesh. 
There were none in the scratch that he 
could see, but South Boy said to him- 
self, “I'll take no chances in this kind 
of -weather,” and uncorkéd the bottle 
of chloroform. 

He got a whiff of it before he poured 
it into the wound. It smelled strong. It 
smelled stronger yet when he sloshed 
it over the scratch. 

“That’s no one-in-five solution,” he 
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said when he got another overpowering 
whiff as he corked the bottle. “That’s the 
pure quill!” 

He walked back to the fire in the last 
of the short twilight. A strong steady 
breeze had sprung up from the south, 
and the old hound was sitting up ex- 
ploring it with his nose. South Boy 
stopped in his tracks. 

“The chloroform! That’s why he looks 
so sick.” 

He went over and shook the Mor- 
monhater none too gently. “Hey! Wake 
up!” 

“Where's the kea?” asked the old man. 

“Wait till it’s ready. Say, why don’t 
you dilute that chloroform? You oughta 
know the pure stuff would make you 
sick when you slapped it around so 
free.” 

“Look,” said the Mormonhater. “I 
was bleeding to death. I never had a 
leg bleed so bad in my life. I had to 
get it bandaged and doctored in a 
hurry. How was I to know how strong 
it was? Where’s that kea? I want my 
blood built back.” 

South Boy gave a long slow 
“Ca-a-a-aw!” expressive of infinite dis- 
gust, and went slowly towards the 
house to fetch eating tools. He had 
worked himself into a high pitch of 
pity and horror over the old man, and 


now he felt badly let down. “Chloro- . 


form-sick,” he said. “A lot of fuss over 
nothing.” 
“Seems like you was mighty care- 
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less,” said South Boy, morosely picking 
his sometime hero to pieces. “The Piute 
got away with the old Springfield and 
your bullet bag. They ain’t in there.” 

The Mormonhater nodded compla- 
cently. “Yeh. They was right by the 
door. He must have snatched them up 
when he ran out — after the old dog 
woke up and took hold of him.” 

“That's swell! Havek’s out there trail- 
ing him alone. He won't be looking for 
him to have no rifle, because the sign 
back there in the flat didn’t read no 
rifle. He'll get bushwacked, sure!” 

The Mormonhater said: “Ease your 
mind. The boy’s all right.” 

South Boy scratched at the rash that 
the heat and sweat had raised, his 
brooding eyes on the northern horizon 
over which played a fitful light. There 
was a lightning storm up there, below 
the curve of the world and too far away 
for the sound of the thunder to carry. 
“Td have been up there with him, but 
I thought you was real bad hurt.” And 
he dipped up a cup of broth and kea. 

The Mormonhater took the cup and 
sipped eagerly. “Good! ‘I can feel my 
blood building up already.” 

“It’s Havek’s blood that’s bothering 
me,” said South Boy. He dipped himself 
out a plateful’ of meat and greens and 
sat glowering — waiting for it to get 
cool enough for his fingers. “I'd worry 
worse, but I think small of this Piute. 
Knifing a man in the leg. That's a silly 
business.” 

“Don’t think he wasn’t trying to do 
better!” said the Mormonhater with 
some heat. “I just moved too fast.” 

South Boy began eating. The meat 
and greens tasted good, but they burnt 
his mouth. The world seemed very 
black, for the fire had died down to a 
bed of ash-covered coals and there was 
no moon yet. 

“How do you know Havek will be 
back?” South Boy insisted, his belliger- 
ency rising. 

--Instead of answering, the Mormon- 
hater gave vent to a flood of scurrilous 
invectives. 

“T had three chances to kill the Piute. 
But if I did kill him I'd have to bury 
him, and it was just too hot.” 

He launched into another story. How, 
at dusk, three days before, the Piute 
had appeared at the edge of the clear- 
ing riding one painted pony and lead- 
ing the other. The Mormonhater was 
sitting in the doorway of the house, the 
‘olc. Springfield across his knees. 

The Piute gazed at the rifle with 
eager eyes and offered, in passable 
Spanish, to trade a horse for it. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ODAY’S PICTURES are your “return- 
trip tickets” for tomorrow. 

They'll bring you back to your good 
times—next winter, next year, and in 
all the seasons to come. 

Especially if they're good pictures— 
the kind you get with Ansco Film. 

Ansco—“The film that remembers 
you're human”—has wide exposure 
latitude: a quality that makes it easier 
for you to get good pictures. 

In simpler language, this means that 
small errors in setting your camera's 
lens and shutter, or variations in the 
light, need not keep you from getting 
clear, brilliant photographs, with 
Ansco Film. 

That's. more important than ever, 
these days. For film is scarce. The 
armed forces are taking nearly all of 
our present output. And to get more 
good, appealing pictures with the film 
you can buy, obey these three simple 
rules: 

7, Compose the picture carefully, 





butines Rita Hayworth has eyer done. 





with the center of interest dominant. 





How to be in two places at oncel 


Be sure every detail in the viewfinder 
is right before you trip the shutter. 
2. For sharp, clear pictures, hold the 
camera steady while making the expo- 
sure. Place the camera on a tripod or 
other firm support when using slow 
shutter speeds. 


&. Use Ansco Film—always. Remem- 
ber that we guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free.” Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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White Boy — Red Boy 
(Continued ) 


The Mormonhater rejected the offer. 
The Piute retreated into the brush and 
began screaming that he was going to 
the Chemehuevi with his medicine 
horses to lead them in a general mas- 
sacre Of the Mojaves and the whites. 

“I could have got him easy, but I 
figgered that the Chemehuevis would 
throw him in the river for his crazy talk.” 

“He never got to the Chemehuevi,” 
said South Boy, watching the flickering 
lights in the north and worrying about 
Havek. 

The old man nodded. “I know. Yes- 
terday I saw him scouting around afoot. 
I had a couple of more chances to down 
him, but it was still too hot for grave- 
digging. I figgered the dog and me 
could keep him off. I didn’t know the 
dog had got so deef.” 

The Mormonhater looked very sol- 
emn, as though what he said was very 
important; but he failed to impress 
South Boy, who said petulantly: “Havek 
trails too close. He’s easy meat for a 
bushwhacker. I oughta high-tail up there 
and see what’s happened to him.” 

“Quit worryin’ about the Mojave,” 
said the Mormonhater. “He'll be here.” 

“He'll be here! He'll be here!” South 
Boy mocked savagely. “When? How 
soon? And how do you know?” 

“The sign says it.” 

South Boy stood up trying to see 
the old man’s face, but it was nearly 
pitch-dark under the tree. So he went 
and moved the kettle to one side and 
put two sticks on the embers. When 
they had blazed enough to give con- 
siderable light he walked back and 
again tried to see what was on the up- 
turned face, but the fire cast heavy, 
restless, uncertain lights and shadows. 

“What sign?” he asked. 

“Nothing you can read,” said the 
Mormonhater. 

“All right,” said South Boy. “From 
what sign should I read that Havek’s 
riding back?” : 

The Mormonhater wouldn’t answer, 
and when South Boy kept insisting he 
made the buzzing sound down in his 
throat that an old Indian makes when 
he doesn’t want to answer a question. 

If the old man had been an Indian, 
South Boy would have said nothing 
more; but the Mormonhater was sup- 
posed to be a white man, and so South 
Boy, peevish from the heat, from worry, 
and from a long, hard day, insisted on a 
logical answer. Getting none’ at all, he 
finally said: “Tell me. Are you a far- 
seer — like some Mojave old man? If 
you are, I won't ask anything more 


about it. But if you are reading sign 
that I should see then I want to know!” 

The Mormonhater just looked up into 
the fig tree. 

The hair on the back of South Boy’s 
neck prickled with anger. He always 
makes me mad when he gets like this, 
he told himself; but he hung onto his 
temper and remained silent. 

Then the Mormonhater said with slow 
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emphasis, “That Piute had the smell of 
a witch about him.” He used the word 
“witch” to indicate a sorcerer of either 
sex, as Indians do. 

South Boy pulled his knees up under 
his chin and waited for three or four 
sullen minutes before he said, “Crazy 
people won't wash; so they smell bad.” 

“A witch, and the worst kind of a 

(Continued on page 29) 








Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory—ready to move 
anywhere on short notice—runs 
down “crimes” against good 
telephone service. It is one of 
the many jobs of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ scientists. 
are not 
people, but things like threads 


The ‘“‘criminals’”’ 


of lint, traces of acids, or chem- 
icals in the air — any one of 
which might damage telephone 
equipment. 

In other interesting war work, 


\) 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 


Bell Laboratories’ scientists have 
been on a new kind of hunt. 
They have tracked down differ- 
ent materials for those now hard 
to get, found others that would 
serve in special conditions, and 
have detected in captured equip- 
ment the kinds of material the 
enemy uses. 

These are some examples 
among many of the ways Bell 
System research is helping to 
serve America at war. 
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into Armour’s strings...and is pre-proved... 
in scientific laboratory tests. 


And despite wartime conditions you'll find 
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Armour tested brands in stock. So, for pre- 
proved strength and tested performance, be 
sure to specify Armour’s Tested Gut. 
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TEEN-AGERS 


Here you are — in the words of Pfc. 
Debs Myers, staff writer for Yank, the 
Army Weekly. Pfc. Myers describes him- 
self as “a beat-up old geezer who re- 
members drooling at Colleen Moore in 
a movie called Flaming Youth.” We 
won't‘ argue about the “drooling” epi- 
sode, since we weren’t present, but we 
refuse to believe that Pfc. Myers is an 
“old geezer.”” We think he’s strictly “on 
the beam” about teen-agers and we are 
pleased as punch to reprint his article 
from Yank by special permission of the 


editors. 
A RUMOR has gained substance of 
late that this generation of teen- 
uge Americans is jitter-bugging off to a 
spiritual downfall. Headlines have told 
of kids who wriggle rapturously to the 
siren trumpets of jive-jittery Pied Pipers; 
of squealing bobby-soxers who swoon 
smack dab on their kissers while listen- 
ing to crooners. 

It makes rousing reading, but these 
teen-agers fail to live up to their press 
notices. These youngsters of today grant 
that their antics are, by fuddy-duddy 
standards, often a little zany, but they 
want it on the record that teen-agers of 
other generations have been silly too. 
For instance, the kids of today are un- 
derstandably a little revolted when they 
are told about the wave of live-goldfish 
swallowing that went on among young 
folks a few years back. Cynically, these 
modern youngsters say they wouldn't 
even eat a cooked goldfish. 

The war is close to them. Most ot 
them have brothers, and many of them 
fathers, in service. The older boys ex- 


pect to be in the war soon. All the boys 


expect to participate in some type of 
military training. 

Most of the teen-agers work at odd 
jobs after school hours, in war factories, 
department stores, soda fountains, They 
wrap Red Cross bandages, sell War 
Bonds and Stamps, act as volunteer 
guides and clerks in rationing offices. 
An average of 600,000 tons of paper, 
17,000 tons of tin and 46,000 tons of 
rags are collected in the States each 


month, and school-age youngsters are 


credited with collecting most of it. 
They have built 60,000 model air- 
planes, which are used in Army and 
Navy training. Last year they collected 
enough milkweed pods to furnish the 


floss for the manufacture of more than 
a million life jackets. 

In Gary, Ind., a 14-year-old girl built 
up so thriving a business taking care of 
neighbors’ children for 25 cents an hour 
that she established an agency and put 
her classmates to work. In Chicago, a 
17-year-old made $19 a week working 
part time in a factory manufacturing 


. helmet liners. In a period of 70 weeks, 


he turned 80 per cent of his pay into 
War Bonds. Teen-age boys in Clinton, 
N. Y., started an odd-jobs agency, wash- 
ing windows, cleaning attics, painting 
fences and dumping ashes, They ac- 
cepted only War Stamps in payment 
for their work. High schools in Denver 
have held assemblies to diseuss the 
black-market problem. Their studepts 
signed a pledge to report any use of 
counterfeit rationing coupons, and the 
girls agreed to boycott boys operating 
cars on black-market gas. 

None of these things is particularly 
impressive in itself, but together they 
help refute the view that teen-ager is 
another term for problem child. 

“Watch these kids 25 years from 
now,” says F. W. Crawford, for 20 years 
superintendent of schools at Niles, 
Michigan. “They'll be doing a good job 
— better maybe than some folks are do- 
ing now. These youngsters are con- 
vinced that the world is too good a 
place to be messed up with such calam- 
ities as war, and they want to do some- 
thing about it. They don’t know the 
answers, but, believe me, they are 
looking for the answers.” 
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pay into ANCHO, he is one fine fellow. And 

Clinton, he is one fine tennis player. He may 

y, wash- cop the national title this year. If he 

painting does, he will make a lot of people 

‘hey ac- happy. For everybody loves Francisco 

payment “Pancho” Segura, our No. 3 player. 

. Denver Pancho was born in Guayaquil, 

cuss the Ecuador, 23 years ago. He came to 

studepts America in 1941, with a trunk, a sunny 

y use of smile and a fistful of rackets. He knew 

and the just one American expression — “O. K.” 

yperating He took one look at America — America 
took one look at him — and it was love 

ticularly at first sight. 


her they Our tennis fans “fell” for the happy- = ° There’s Romance in the na me 
n-ager is go-lucky way he bounced around the : 


E court and chased balls. They also liked es 93 
ars from his style of swatting a ball. He kept oe “WI L s °o | ‘ 
20 years both hands on the racket and swung 
it Niles, like a baseball batter. Fe ea ee 

good job He still does. That’s the way he 
s are do- learned to play. He was only ten at the 
are con- time, and couldn’t swing a racket with 
» good a one hand. Today, he can no more hit a 
ch calam- forehand with one hand than a tub of 


do some- lard can fly. the handles of tennis rackets marked “Wilson.” In 
cnow the _ His two passions are tennis and éat- many breath-taking matches for world’s champion- 
they are ing. Tennis comes first. But eating is ship honors the name “Wilson” has identified the 

never far behind. If he's late for @| sackets used by the winner. You tread in the foot- 
match, it’s because he’s downing that steps of such great stars as Vines, Budge, Riggs, 
third sandwich. He’s gained about 20 Marble, Hardwick and others when you play a 
pounds since coming to this country. racket stamped “Wilson.” Wilson Sporting Goods 


Pancho is now a senior at the Uni- | Co, Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 
versity of Miami. What’s more, he is 


now as American as hot dogs and mus- Players mentioned are retained on the Wilson Advisory Staff. 
tard. He is a real sharp dresser, an A-1 


rug-cutter, and a swift boy with a wise- e 

crack, 

a big man on the campus. He’s copped 

the national collegiate tennis crown two SPORTS EQUIPMENT 

years in a row. His game is now as sharp 

as a jitterbug’s socks. He is definitely 

the man to watch this coming season. 
We're betting a box of kleenex he 

teaches the finals in the nationals. 


—HERMAN L. MasiIn IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
Sports Editor 
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BOY dates GIRL 


O° course, you Want to be popular. . 


Everyone does. Everyone likes to 
be liked. Why? Well, there’s the obvi- 
ous reason that you'll go places and 
get in on most of the fun. But there’s 
another, more important reason. 
Knowing that others think you're an 
Okay Joe bolsters your self-confi- 
dence. It’s like a pep talk; it bucks 
you up. 

~ But sometimes you get the wrong 
slant on the meaning of popularity. 
You think you aren't popular unless 
everybody swoons for you, unless 
you're the “big noise,” the center of 
attraction. So you start reaching for 
the moon. You get dizzy with dreams 
and you lose your sense of perspec- 
tive. You don’t care how you gain 
popularity, just so you get it! 
And that’s the wrong slant. 


Q. What is your definition of a 
popular girl or boy? 


A. This may surprise you. My defini- 
tion of a popular girl or boy is one who 
has a wide variety of interests and who 
is genuinely friendly towards other 
people. 

If you fit into that description, you 
will be liked by a great many people. 
Not by everyone. That’s reaching for 
the moon. And a popular person always 





Do you “dog-collar” your friends? 


has his or her feet firmly on the ground. 

Let’s toss that definition around. 

A wide variety of interests will make 
you adaptable to many situations and 
to different types of people. You'll be 
able to talk sense and jive; you'll know 
something about classical music, as well 
as swing; you'll read serious books, as 
well as the comics; you'll like sports and 
dancing—and you'll want to learn more 
about all your interests. You'll like to 
listen to other people who know more 
than you do. You'll be interesting to 
other people because of your interests. 

If you are genuinely friendly to other 
people, they will respond to your friend- 
liness. But “other people” aren’t limited 
to kids of your own age group. “Other 
people” are also older or younger than 
you. They’re your teachers, your kid sis- 
ter’s friends, the groceryman’s delivery 
boy, the clerk in the clothing store, the 
bus-driver, the cop on the corner, You 
may never become close friends with 
any of them, but a popular person never 
picks certain people to be friendly with 
and pleasant to. He is friendly towards 
everyone. 


Q. I don’t have any trouble mak- 
ing friends, but my friendships never 
last long. What can the matter be? 


A. That’s a large order and, unless 
you can consult some older person who 
knows you well and whose judgment 
you respect, you can solve the mystery 
better than anyone else. Maybe the fol- 
lowing questions and your answers will 
give you a clue: 

Are you, perhaps, a fast starter and 
a slow-downer? Do you put forth the 
first effort to make friends and then: ex- 
pect your newly-made friends to do the 
rest? Friendships won’t last on a starva- 
tion diet. They thrive on thoughtfulness, 
attention, and mutual interests. 

Are you loyal to your friends? Do 
you defend them when someone makes 
a slighting remark? What you say be- 
hind their backs doesn’t always remain 
a secret. a 

Are you super-sensitive? Possessive? 


ly fay ed. 


SENIOR 


Dizzy with dreams of popularity ... 


Jealous? Do you let little things get 
under your skip and stay there? Do you 
try to hoard your friends? Do you tum 
green when they have other plans with 
other friends? 

Are you just a tag-along or do you 
really contribute something to your 
friendships? People get tired of tag- 
alongs. They never tire of those who 
keep in step and sometimes lead the 
way. 

Are you a good talker on interesting 
subjects? Are you a good listener? Do 
you see the funny side of things? Do 
you appreciate the serious? 

Are you? Aren’t you? Do you? Don't 
youP Which? 


Q. Why are girls who neck the 
popular ones? 


A. Are they? If you're talking about 
easy-come, easy-go “dating popularity,” 
perhaps so. But don’t forget the easy-go 
part of it. You won't have to look very 
far to find a girl who started with a 
bang and ended with a dull thud. 

First, the word got around (it always 
does) that she was a “rocket bomb.” So 
the boys—some of them—were curious 
and they decided to sample. A few of 
them went back for more—but not for 
long. Who wants second-hand goods? 

But reputations are something you 
can’t rub off easily. They stick—and 
you're stuck with them. Make them 
good—and honest, not cheap and tricky. 

Be sure that, when a boy asks you for 
a date—and a second one—he’s asking 
you because he likes you, as a person, 
not as a pair of Cupid’s bow lips. Be 
honest—be interesting—and you'll be 
popular. 
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White Boy — Red Boy 
(Continued) 


witch,” said the old man. “For a he- 
witch is worse than a she-witch, and a 
Piute witch is worse than any other kind, 
worse even than a Zuni, He spoke a 
curse and a warning when he ran away 
last night. He said he had the power 
of world-blasting.” 

South Boy said, “Caw!” derisively. 

The Mormonhater gave him a hara 
look. “Go over to the south side of the 
house and you'll find a long screw-bean 
stick. Fetch it. I want to walk about.” 

When he came back the Mormon- 
hater took the stick, hopped over to the 
kettle and drank a dipperful of broth, 
and hopped back and sat down. He 
leaned back and looked up, as though 
he might be earnestly contemplating 
some star shining through a gap in the 
fig leaves. “Now you, being white- 
raised and Mojave-raised, don’t know 
nothing about witches. You probably 
think they are something like “Mojave 
doctors.” That’s not so, at all. 

“A witch and a doctor, they're dif- 
ferent things. A doctor ain’t bad, not to 
start with. His powers is like dynamite 

or whisky. They're bad only when 
they're used bad. Sometimes a doctor 
goes sour on the world, and he uses his 
powers to kill people or to make floods 
instead of curing people or making 
good rains. But a witch’s powers is bad 
to start with. They’re for death and de- 
struction, and nothing else. 

“Them that use them are to be de- 
stroyed!” he emphasized each of these 
words by a thump with his stick. 

South Boy said, “Caw!” again. 
“Witches is poor-trash business.” To 
him, people of consequence, either white 
or Mojave, didn’t believe in them. 

“That's right,” said the Mormonhater. 
“Only the poor, the trod-on, the half- 
starved, the desperate, and the crazy 
take to witching. But that don’t make 
them less dangerous because it’s them 
kind that want vengeance against the 
whole world. The Piutes have so many 
witches because the other Indians 
shoved them back into the desert where 
they had to eat lizards and crickets and 
bushrats and weed tops or starve. 

“Now you take this man: I can tell 
by his talk that he comes from the little 


bunch of Piutes that has always wan-. 


dered around among the Navajo like 
gypsies do among white people, picking 
up a living the best they can. I can tell 
by his talk he was a-lone traveler for 
some time, visiting many tribes. I think 
this Piute went crazy and took up witch- 
ing. Must have picked up an old Hopi 
witch woman sometime, because he used 


a Hopi witching curse among the rest. 

The Mormonhater stopped for breath. 
“What I want to know is, are you a 

farseer or not?” said South Boy. 

“What you need to know is that when 
the dog took hold of the Piute his liver 
turned green, and he ran away to make 
world’s-end-medicine!” 

“Will you give me an answer? Are 
you a farseer?” 

“Well, if I was, would I tell you!” 
roared the old man. 

“I can’t easy my mind about Havek 
till I know for sure whether you're far- 
seeing him coming here, or just guess- 
ing. 

The Mormonhater began cursing in 
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English, loudly at first. Then the 
strength of his voice diminished until it 
was no more than a whisper. “But you 
got to pay heed to me.” It was a plea 
rather than a command. “The Piute is a 
witch, and he has world’s end in his 
heart and he must be destroyed, like it 
says in the Bible. He got away with my 
Bible, too. It’s in the bullet bag. I want 
to get it back. There is certain medicine 
I must take.” 

South Boy began laughing without 
mirth. “You're a great one to talk about 
what it says in the Bible. You're cohiva- 
michiva,” he accused—which was 
schoolboy for a flighty, inconsistent per- 
son, and a very bad thing to call a man. 
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The Mormonhater barked, “Mind 
your tongue!” 

By this time South Boy’s temper had 
stewed too long in the heat. 

“Cohiva-michiva,” he said again. 
“One thing one time, another thing an- 
other time.” And he picked up his bow 
and arrows and walked out into the 
darkness, nursing his anger and think- 
ing of the many ways in which the 
Mormonhater had proved himself to 
be an inconsistent person. 

The Mormonhater prided himself 


on telling the truth. He said his word 
was good from the Yaqui country to the 
Big Canyons, and his word was good 
in most matters. But about his own 
birth and early life he was as full of 
lies as a melon is full of seeds. He said 
that he was one of the children who 
survived the Mountain Meadow mas- 
sacre up by the headwaters of the Vir- 
gin River in 1857. He also claimed that 
he had raided the Mission San Luis 
Obispo with Pegleg Smith on the mem- 
orable occasion when Pegleg and his 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
New Opportunity for School Artists 


HE United States Time Corporation, maker of Ingersoll Watches, has 
joined Scholastic Awards, affording all entries in Oil, the Piétorial 
and Colored Inks Divisions, opportunities for prizes to be awarded 
twelve paintings to be reproduced for the 1946 INGERSOLL ART 
AWARD CALENDAR. The judging will be done by the Scholastic Art 
Awards Jury. There will be twelve $100 Awards, this award to cover 
both prize money and purchase price of those entries selected. As a 
supplementary prize, Ingersoll will award a $25 Honorable Mention to 
one entry from Canada and from each of the 48 States. The Honorable 
Mention awards will be in addition to any prizes students may be 
awarded by the named sponsors of Classifications Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Scholastic Magazines and the co-sponsor reserve the right to withhold 
any prizes, if entries are not deemed worthy by the judges. All other 
rules and regulations of Scholastic Awards competitions apply. The 
names of all Honorable Mention winners will be listed on the 1946 
calendars. Every entry accepted for national judging will receive equal 
consideration for this new INGERSOLL ART AWARD — now part of 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. 





thirty-six Shoshone brothers-in-law stole 
three thousand horses. As the oldest of 
the Mountain Meadow survivors was 
no more than four or five and the San 
Luis Obispo raid took place some 
twenty years before the massacre, the 
Mormonhater was convicted of lying 
by his own mouth. 

Likewise the Mormonhater prided 
himself on being a reasonable man who 
would listen to any and all sides of a 
question and weigh all. arguments for 
the truth they might have. And this 
was true enough on any subject on 
which his prejudices were not aroused. 
He was the best wolfer and coyote trap- 
per in the Southwest; yet he would 
listen to anybody’s theory on the habits 
of a coyote, no matter how outlandish 
and full of obvious errors it might be, 
for he said, “I kin never know so much 
but what some fool might teach me a 
little more.” 

But if a man made an obviously true 
statement that touched one of his 
prejudices, such as, “The Mormons are 
good farmers — wherever they settle, 
they make the desert bloom,” the Mor- 
monhater would fly into a rage and 
stomp away sputtering. People said 
that this was because the trapper was a 
Jack-Mormon, an apostate who had 
come to hate his own kind. 

Cohiva - michiva, surely, thought 
South Boy. He had wandered north up 
the trail until he found a saw-cut cot- 
tonwood stump by a building with one 
wall still standing, and he sat there wip- 
ing sweat from his face until his annoy- 
ance slowly oozed away. 

By and by he remembered -that the 
Mormonhater had always been a gen- 
erous friend and a wise-teacher. 

It oceurred to South Boy that it was 
the nature of all white men to be in- 
consistent. He had heard that from the 
Indians many times. 

“It is he who is cohiva-michiva in- 
deed. He is too many men,” said South 
Boy. Then the thought came to him: 
“How many men am I? How many 
times have I changed from thinking Mo- 
jave to thinking white this past day? 
What am I but cohiva-michiva myself” 
And he began feeling very scared and 
humble, for his anger had burnt itself 
out leaving him weak, and miserable. 

Just when he had dropped to the 
very depth of misery there came a far 
sound, muffled by the hot, thick air. 
He stood up on the stump to listen. It 
came louder and louder and his heart 
began beating fast, for it was the strong, 
full voice of Havek, still far off, singing 
“The Ravens.” 


Reprinted from Crazy Weather by pet- 
mission of the Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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Fishy Meatball 


If you think that only a couple of 
twentieth-century song-writers could 
tum out lyrics'as zany as those of One 
Meatball, then truck down to the library 
and look on page 555 of Bartlett’s Fa- 
niliar Quotations. There you'll find the 
words to One Fish-ball, written by 
George Martin Lane (1823-1897), a 
Harvard Latin professor. First published 
anonymously in The Dublin Nation in 
1843, Lane’s song went: 


“The waiter he to him doth call, 

And gently whispers — ‘One Fish-ball.’ 
The waiter roars it through the hall 

The guests they start at “One Fish-ball!’ 
The guest then says, quite ill at ease, 

‘A piece of bread, sir, if you please.’ 

The waiter roars it through the hall: 

‘We don’t give bread with one Fish-ball.’” 


School Daze 


Students of Santa Barbara ( Calif.) 
High School have elected their ideal 
faculty, to wit: 

Principal, Bob Hope; dean of girls, 
Van Johnson; dean of boys, Lana Tur- 
ner; home nursing, Laraine Day; ge- 
ometry, Betty Grable; music, Harry 
James; boys’ gym, Esther Williams; 
girls’ gym, John Payne; dramatics, Greer 
Carson. 

Erskine Johnson in N. Y. World-Telegram 


Latitude, Longitude? 
A businessman instructed his stenog- 
rapher to indicate the zone when ad- 
dressing letters. She obeyed. On each 


letter she wrote: “Temperate Zone.” 
Quote 


In Brief 


“For Pete’s sake, be brief!” an exas- 
perated railway superintendent advised 
@ maintenance-of-way man whose re- 
ports too often ran into tedious pages. 

Thus reprimanded, the worker re- 
ported as follows on damage done by 
2 cloudburst: “Dear Sir: Where the 


road was, the river is.” 
Tracks, C. and O. R.R. 


Suspense 

A returned paratrooper was telling a 
ice old lady on the train how landings 
tre made behind enemy lines. “I really 
ton't see how you can hang from that 
sik thing,” she said. “The suspense 
must be terrible.” 

“No, ma’am,” he replied. “It’s when 
he suspense isn’t there that it’s terrible.” 


NOL ASHIE 
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“PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See lost week's issue (Mar. 12) for details! 

















For a 
“Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 
circulation when you get 
an attack of surface 

pimples or blotchy skin. 
Conn each blemish with natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peél-off pimple layer. You 





can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. B-6, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y¥. 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, ‘Inly 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 





stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! Th biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only 100 to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown. New York. 











i) Class pans, chub pans, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from SS up. Write PY 
> today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co. Rochester, H.Y. 








EXTRY! EXTRY! 
Get Your Papers — 
ready for the 
SCRAP DRIVE 
Salvaged Paper 
means VICTORY 
OON’T GET BEHIND 
IN YOUR PAPER 
work 








Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








JUNGLE DRUG 
rw tool tn aurgery 


From the South American jungle there now comes 
an important drug, curare. Physicians have found 
it to be a valuable aid in shock therapy of mental 
disease and in the treatment of certain forms of 
paralysis. 

Surgeons are also finding it immensely useful 
in relaxing the muscles of patients undergoing 
operations. Under anesthesia, muscles may remain 
tense, make surgery difficult—but curare removes 
this resistance. 

This remarkable new medical agent comes from 
the same drug that is used by the Amazon Indians 
on arrow tips for the purpose of paralyzing the 
game they hunt. 

In 1934 an explorer came back to this country 
with a large amount of crude curare. Squibb sci- 
entists undertook the job of identifying the active 
principle, testing its potency, and preparing a 
standard, purified extract for medical use. Today, 
Squibb standardized curare (Intocostrin) in the 
capable hands of medical men is playing an im- 
portant part in the treatment of human disease. 


Amazon Indians use curare in hunting, seldom in jungle combat. Brewing 
it is a ceremonial rite. Witch-doctors, or “brujos,”’ boil down parts of certain 
plants to a gummy resin. However, impurities and lack of uniformity 
make this primitive curare unfit for medical use. 


The Squibb Laboratories were the first to make standart 
ized curare generally available for medical use. Afier 
several years of laboratory investigational work, Squibb 
supplied clinically accurate curare to qualified medical mea 
who were thus able to test and prove its value. Research 
in curare is another of the many Squibb contributions 
the world’s health. 





SQUIBB 


Purified, laboratory-standerdized curare, used in conjunction with anes- VILLA Oil Che Li. ude 
thesia, is a boon to surgery. Curare produces complete relaxation of the 
voluntary muscles long enovgh to aid in the operation. It is recognized as a 
major contribution from the jungle to civilized society. 
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Science c 


HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Methods 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from L. W. Fowles at the Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut, who 
will receive a Book-of-the-Month Club 


World Week has become a necessity 
for our ninth grade, four periods a week 
World History course. It presents some 
problems at first, but they are easily 
solved and the magazine adds to the 
scope and interest of the course increas- 
ingly as the year goes on. 

The main problem, of course, is the 
one of time limitation. How to add any 
material seems at first like too much of 
an obstacle. The second problem is that 
of integration. World Week must not 
detract from the basic requirements, it 
must be integrated and it must add 
interest to justify its use. 

Each student has always kept his 
own notebook for outlines, maps, vocab- 
ularies, drawings, and outside reading. 
It seemed fitting to use the valuable 
material in World Week through the 
medium of these notebooks. Each week, 
when each student has his copy of 
World Week, he reads to find out the 
relationship of any article in the maga- 
zine to material covered in the course. 

At first the amount is small, neces- 
sarily, but as the contents of the stu- 
dents’ notebooks and their appreciation 
increase, more and more articles are 
taken from the magazine and pasted 
into the notebooks. 

This method trains the student to 
think of all the World Week articles in 


stitutes an important element in edu- 
cation for the training in evaluating and 
appreciating current writing. 

At the end of the year, the student 
has read all the World Weeks and has a 
record of the material which has en- 
larged his grasp of each particular de- 
velopment in world history. This use 
of the magazine is easily incorporated 
into the scope of the course, makes 
students conscious of the application of 
the textbook to the world of politics, 
economics and public affairs, and be- 
comes an integral part of the material 
of the course, 

. . . 


The following prize-winning 


Book-of-the-Month Club subscription. 
I believe the greatest need in a Social 
Science class is to awaken interest and 


knowledge of current happenings in the 
world. To gain this objective, I am spon- 
soring a project in map work which 
correlates geography with significant 
events. Scholastic Magazine is the basic 
material from which we work. 

From the helpful summaries in the 
magazine my pupils make a weekly 
check-up of the European war fronts, 
and demonstrate what they find, on a 
map they have made. The lines in West- 
ern Europe and Italy are represented 
by red, white, and blue thumb-tacks 
which can be easily moved forward as 
the armies advance. In the same way, 
the Russian line is designated by green- 
headed thumb-tacks. 

This project keeps interest in the 
daily news alive for the students and 
they come to understand what it means. 
They also obtain valuable, workable 
knowledge of geography — the terrain 
and cities of the countries figuring in 
the history of today. They become alert 
and eager to learn of the latest advances 
so that they may have the privilege of 
moving the tacks forward. 

To carry out this project we use a 
movable easel faced with bulletin-board 
material. On this bulletin-board we have 
placed our European map, traced from 
an atlas. Only the countries which are 
probable battle-fronts are included on 
the map. These are enlarged so that the 
study of them can be more detailed. 
Important cities, rivers, and mountains 
are marked. 

The pupils study their Scholastic 
Magazine and maps to determine where 
the armies are at battle. They bring to 
class their lists, find the locations on 
their map, and are allowed to place the 
Allied thumb-tacks on the right spots. 
Each new Scholastic Magazine is used 
as reference material in this way, and 
the pupils are alert to note the successive 
advances of our armies. 

They also made miniature colored 
flags for the British, Canadian, French, 
American, Russian, and Italian armies. 
These were pinned behind Allied lines 
in the sectors in which they were oper- 
ating. 

This project is alive and ever-chang- 
ing — something in which the pupils can 
actively participate. They learn a great 
deal about the cities and geographical 
conditions of European countries. 

Scholastic is an invaluabk aid to us, 
and the children look forward to each 
issue with interest. I hope others may 
find this project as helpful as it has been 
in my classes. 


























with SCHOLASTIC’S 
20 RADIO PLAYS 


The drama and suspense of broad- 
casting in your classroom with these 
exciting true adventure plays! 

Each play 15-minutes long, timed 
for inclusion in average class period. 
Easy-to-produce, no props required. 
Excellent training for developing 
reading and speaking skills. 


All Plays ROYALTY-FREE 
Single Script SPECIAL OFFER 
ms ==" =P 10 for $1.00 
ae. ; 








Order ine special selections, Group A or 
B or choose your plays from either group. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

0 I enclose $ for Group A (1) 
for Group B () 

“) I enclose $ for plays checked 

below: 

Note. Figures in parentheses indicate number of 

airt ‘haracters (G) and boy characters (B) 


Group A 
__._ Orlver Bean—taking « screen test (1G, 3B) 
Th Desert Blooms—growing wheat In Kansas 
. 2B) 
Singing—Stephen Collins Forter (2G. 


Soloman—financing Revolutionary War 
. 14B) 
Stanford—inventing movie camera (1G, 


6B) 
—— Pen Is Mightier—Thomas Nast. cartoonist (1G. 
68) 


— Miracle m Louisiana—founding free Academies 
(1G, 3B) 

— M- Elliott's Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 4B) 

—. Not ‘or Ladies—Bronte sisters sell novels (2G. 


4R) 
_. Petticoat Brigede—Susen B. Anthony's crusade 
(26, 4B) 
Group 6 
_ _Prxe We Pay—safety In the home (4G, 11B) 
—. Py amus and Thisbe—comic interlude (1G, 7B) 
— Men Who Discovered The Sun—Neils Finsen 


fights Tuberculosis (1G, 3B) 
NX — for Sleep—Morton discovers ether (1G. 
3R) 


—— Secret Weapon—democracy vs. dictatorship (7G. 
16R) 
—— Sir Robir of Locksiey—Robin Hood (1G, 13B) 
—_._ Sizteen—high school girl discovers love (2G, 2B) 
—— State vs. Joe Miller—reckless driving (2G, 3B) 
slew ber — of the Shrew—condensed version (2G, 
) 
__. Viernese Serenade—Franz Schwhert (1G, TB) 
Name 
School 
Address 
City P.O. Zone No. 
State TE 3-19-45 
Full remittance must accompany all orders. 


























